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OPPORTUNITY 


An Introduction 


HE National Urban League introduces to the readers of OPPORTUNITY and to the 
friends and supporters of the League, Elmer Anderson Carter, Harvard 1912—formerly 
Executive Secretary of the Columbus, Ohio Urban League; the Louisville Urban League and 


the St. Paul Urban League. 


In becoming the Editor of OPPORTUNITY Mr. Carter comes not as a new person 
experimenting in the Urban League’s program of improving the economic lot of the race 
and of bettering the relations between the races. He wrestled with the social problems 
of the migrant Negro in Columbus, Ohio; he introduced to Louisville, Ky., a crisp, philo- 
sophical, balanced personality which aided greatly the Community Chest officials there in 
their program of acquainting Negroes with the part social service could play in their com- 
munity adjustments. In St. Paul, Mr. Carter was the moving spirit in the work of helping 
the whites of the northwest to learn the ways of the Negro and to apprize the Negro 
newcomers of their new obligations as well as their new opportunities. 


Before coming to the Urban League movement, Mr. Carter taught in 1914-17 at 
Prairie View State Normal, Prairie View, Texas. He served overseas in the A. E. F. Dur- 
ing his Harvard days he specialized in English Literature and Social! Philosophy. The 
Urban League is confident that OPPORTUNITY under his Editorship will continue to 
merit the respect of its readers and to provide a medium through which enlightening 
discussion on the problem of race contacts may be recorded. 


Charles S. Johnson, the retiring editor of OPPORTUNITY who goes to Fisk Uni- 
versity this fall as head of the Department of Social Science enlisted in the services of the 
Urban League in Chicago in 1918—before he completed his graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and with the exception of the period during which he was Associate Di- 
rector of the Study of the Negro in Chicago under the Chicago Commission on Race 
Relations has been in continuous service with the organization. He was for seven years 
in the national office as Director of its Department of Research and Investigations—five 
years and nine months of which he devoted to the editorship of OPPORTUNITY Maga- 
zine. He goes from us with our hearty best wishes for continued success and we as- 
sure Fisk University that in Mr. Johnson it has a man whose capacity for work is unlimited 
and whose balanced judgment and erudite mind can be depended upon for most scholarly 


service. 
We are very happy to announce that Mr. Johnson will continue his connection with 


HE assumption of new duties is always have already been determined. And so 
hazardous. No matter how confident the novitiate pauses lest he err by follow- 

one may be of his own power and abiilty ing too closely the footsteps before him 
to achieve a given task, and thus make no progress or lose his 

Salutation when _confronted by the way by seeking new and unchartered paths. 
task itselfi' he is apt to The edito f that th ibili 

ties which he has assumed have given him 


inaugurate untried policies—or to depart 
from proven methods—or to adopt meas- 
ures other than those the worth of which 


pause. And the opening lines of an old 
hymn recur: A Charge to Keep I Have. 
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= a charge to keep to the Na- 
tional Urban League whose voice OP- 
PORTUNITY is. The soundness of the 
program of the Urban 
League has been tested by 
time and by achievement. 
Slowly but surely the idea 
of inter-racial cooperation, as the funda- 
mental requisite for the ultimate participa- 
tion of the Negro in the various phases of 
American life, becomes the _ accepted 
method of approach to the so-called race 
problem. OPPORTUNITY must make that 
idea articulate by presenting to the intel- 
ligent minority a new picture of the Negro 
—a picture which is framed in facts—ad- 
duced by trained investigators and inter- 
preted by students of social phenomena 
who are unbiased and unafraid. But before 
the new picture can be completed, an old 
picture must be destroyed—a_ picture 
which was framed in conjecture and myth 
and designed in antagonism and _ bitter- 
ness. In America the old picture persists 
in the minds of many. It is the purpose 
of the Urban League to obliterate the out- 
lines of that picture by the delineation 
of the new picture through the pages of 
OPPORTUNITY. 

I have a charge to keep to the Urban 
League secretaries who in a half hundred 
cities must face each day multiple and 
vexatious variations of the race problem 
with calm detachment and unruffled tem- 
per, the while, they pursue their task of 
bringing the Negro to a larger particfpation 
in the economic, political and social life of 
their respective communities. 

A charge to keep I have to the mem- 
bers of the various Directorates who, if 
they are white, must pay the penalty which 
white America so often imposes on its 
members who dare to champion the cause 
of the Negro; and if they are black must 
endure the relentless criticism which black 
America so often heaps upon those who 
would point the way. 

I have a charge to keep to the younger 
Negro artists who have freed themselves 
from a slave psychology and are striving 
to depict their race and its environment 
in fine drawings and paintings and in en- 
during sculpture and with beautiful words. 
The artistic renaissance of the Negro is 


A Charge to 
Keep I Have 
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not a transitory phenomenon induced by 
the superlative flattery of a bored and 


jaded white intelligentsia. It is the be- 
ginning of a mighty effort which will en- 
rich the cultural life of America immeas- 
urably and may give to the world that 
epic of which Stephen Vincent Benet so 
feelingly has said: 


“Oh biack skinned epic with the black spear 

I cannot sing you having too white a heart. 

And yet some day a poet will rise to sing you, 
And sing you with such truth and mellowness, 
Deep mellow of the husky golden voice. 

Crying dark Heaven through the Spirituals, 
Soft mellow of the levee roustabouts, 

Singing at night against the banjo moon, 

That you will be a match for any song, 

Sung by old populous nations in the past; 

And stand like hills against the American sky 
And lay your black spear down by Rolands Horn.” 


A charge to keep I have to liberal white 
America—from its midst has come a grow- 
ing and formidable number of poets and 
essayists and novelists—who have caught 
a glimpse of the rhythmic beauty of the 
black world and who are striving to por- 
tray the Negro with tenderness—with 
beauty and with truth. Throughout the 
years there have been those who have de- 
voted a part of their wealth and their time 
and their influence to the progress of the 
Negro and without them the way would 
be hard indeed. 


And finally I have a charge to keep to 
the readers of OPPORTUNITY. You have 
a right to know and to be assured that, 
though changes of necessity may be made, 
the same standards of excellence which 
have prevailed in the past under the in- 
spiring guidance of the retiring editor, 
Charles S. Johnson, will be maintained in 
the future. 


HE traditions of yesterday may be com- 

forting. And therefore, Boston un- 
deniably rich in traditions of liberty, justice 
and brotherhood, may de- 
rive some inward satisfac- 
tion from the contempla- 
tion of a glorious past. But the Negro 
citizens of Boston can gain scant comfort 
from these traditions when they observe 
the plight of those colored girls who, hav- 
ing completed their education, go out to 


Boston 
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the marts of trade and industry to seek 
an opportunity of earning a living. 

The study which is published in this 
issue of OPPORTUNITY indicates that the 
traditions of justice and fair play, 
which are being created today in Boston 
for the proud contemplation of the citizens 
of tomorrow, will lack some of that nobility 
which characterized the traditions trans- 
mitted by a former generation. 

It is difficult to under-estimate the ef- 
fect of such industrial and commercial 
exclusion as confronts the colored girl of 
Boston. The social problems which occur 
as the by-product of ordinary periods of 
unemployment are vast and _ intricate. 
Where forced unemployment by reason of 
racial discrimination is added to the normal 
unemployment cycles from which the Ne- 
gro suffers with other American workers, 
then the problems created in Negro fam- 
ilies assume terrifying proportions. 

And there is yet another side even more 
tragic than this. The colored girl starting 
to school is ever aware of the limitations 
which she will experience in the industrial 
and commercial world. She realizes at an 
early age that the occupations open to her 
need little educational equipment. She 
knows that it does not require any sus- 
tained training to become an elevator at- 
tendant or a chiropodist’s maid. And so, 
often the urge for an education, even a 
high school education, is stifled and the 
will to go to school beyond the required 
school age is vitiated. 


Boston has been notably generous in its 
support of educational institutions for Ne- 
groes in the south. It has long recognized 
the necessity of providing adequate facili- 
ties for the training of under-privileged 
Negro boys and girls who live in the south- 
ern states. There is a certain inconsist- 


ency in this attitude, when it is compared 
with the attitude on the employment of 
many colored girls who are trained in its 
public schools. 


In vain they search for 
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a chance to earn a living in occupations 
above that of a menial—and finally in 
despair they turn to the South with all of 
its inequalities in order to gain that oppor- 
tunity which Boston denies them. 


ITH this issue OPPORTUNITY 

changes pilots. The six years of its 
course have been crowded with events rich 
and rare, with relationships 
and the stirrings of new 
interests, which, tho per- 
haps trivial in the vast scheme of American 
life, nevertheless make this incident a 
solemn and serious one for the retiring 
editor. Six years of association and rather 
intimate communication thru these col- 
umns, and thru direct correspondence and 
contact, have not passed without effort. If 
nothing more—they have deepened the 
emotions of this relinquishment. 

A quiet irony lies in the fact that the 
common interest which fostered many of 
these very associations and working poli- 
cies,—an urge to uncover or see uncovered 
more and more of the richness and sub- 
stance and spiritual purpose of Negro life 
at the matrix, makes inevitabie this separa- 
tion. And while the official points of con- 
tact hereafter with our writers, particu- 
larly the younger ones who are just be- 
ginning to feel the thrill of confident ex- 
pression, and with our commendably toler- 
ant readers and supporters, wil! be in other 
and quite competent hands, there can be 
no abatement of personal concern for all 
these interests which have so completely 
filled the past. 

There must be, for all of us, the satis- 
faction that the enterprising spirit of the 
National Urban League which, from the 
beginning, has sponsored OPPORTUNITY 
as its organ, and the appraising inte!ligence 
of Mr. Carter, who now assumes responsi- 
bility as editor, will carry forward the 
magazine with fresh charm and power. 

Cuarces S. JoHNsON 


Valedictory 


‘ 
$ 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Colored Girls at Work in Boston 


By Eotyn Kiucn 


HIS inquiry represents an effort to discover 

what are the employment opportunities in 
Boston for colored girls upon the completion of 
their high school or college courses. Though prim- 
arily interested in the employment situation as 
regards graduates, all colored girls who had spent 
one year or more in high schools or colleges were 


included. 


In order to estimate the extent of such oppor- 
tunities, over five hundred interviews were made in 
the attempt to collect pertinent data. Schedules 
were distributed to colored girls at their places of 
employment and in their various community clubs, 
chureh groups, and forums. In addition, it was 
found necessary, for reasons that will be described 
shortly, to supplement the data collected by in- 
terviews with employment managers in department 
stores; managers of employment agencies; and with 
school officers in direct contact with the situation. 
Finally eighteen colored proprietors of as many 
places of business, located within an area of ten 
blocks in the colored section of the city, were in- 
terviewed, 


The collecting of data was an exceedingly slow 
and dificult matter; indifference and antagonism 
on the part of the girls, and suspicion and mis- 
understanding from the employers were encoun- 
tered. The girls feared a weeding-out by the man- 
agement in favor of the better educated ones, were 
they to fill out the schedules, despite the fact that 
they had answered on the company’s application 
blanks similar questions regarding their educa- 
tional preparation. 


As will be seen in Table 1, the employment his- 
tory of the individuals included showed them to 
have been distributed in twenty-eight different occu- 
pations with a weekly wage ranging from less 
than ten to over thirty dollars. The lowest paid 
members of the group were waitresses, the major- 
ity of whom received four dollars per week. It is 
necessary to add, however, that this wage included 
their board which would raise their pay appreci- 
ably. These waitresses were found in colored 
restaurants. Colored girls employed as waitresses 
in tea shops belonged to a different class and were 
extremely difficult to reach. Only four individuals 
received wages of thirty dollars or over, one of 
these being employed at a private custom-made 
underwear establishment where she had duties be- 
sides those of seamstress. The second began as 
assistant to the society editor of the Boston 
Herald. She was promoted at the death of the 
editor to the position of society editor, but later 
gave up this position because of illness and death 
in her family. She finally entered the City Collec- 
tor’s office. The last two of this group of four re- 
ceived thirty dollars weekly for temporary em- 
ployment. 


TABLE I. 
Weekly Wages in Each Occupation for 116 Colored Girls 
__in Boston, 1928 


Girls who received weekly wages 
stated below: 


= 
$+ ¢ YS eo 
Manufacturing and 
mechanical industries 1 6 3 2 4 1 2 
Apprentice to milliners $9.00 1 
Compositors, linotype 
Dressmakers and seamstresses 
(not factory) | ......+.- 16.00 6 2 2 
Milliners and millinery 7 
Food industries .......++- oe 
l’rofessional service 1 31 
Attendants and helpers ... 61 6 62 1 
Religious, charity and 7 
welfare workers ..... 25.00... > 1 
Teachers—school 29.00 
estic and 
Hairdressers, manicurists, 
Cleaners ..... 9.00 1 
Elevator tenders 15.00 1 
Laundry operatives 11.00 1 6 3 
Waitresses .. 14 1 
Restaurant, cafe, and 1 
lunchroom keepers ...... 
Servants: 
Chambermaids 11.066 2 1 
Nursemaids 1m #1 1 
Other servants 9.00 4 5 2 a 
Clerical occupations .. 3 21 
Accountants and auditors 2.00. 


Bookkeepers and cashiers 12.00 - 
2 6 3 1 
Messengers and office 

3 


Stenographers and typists 14.00 .. 6 Ib) 4 


The largest occupational group was that of the 
elevator tenders who comprised nearly 40 per cent 
of the entire number, and were to be found mainly 
in department stores and office buildings. With the 
exception of clerks and stenographers, the second 
most numerous class, elevator tenders, were also 
better paid than any other group. Employment 
and personnel managers expressed great satisfaction 
with colored girls in this occupation. In one in- 
stance white girls had been replaced by colored 
girls who had “proved more than satisfactory ow- 
ing to their pleasing voices and innate courtesy”. 
In this same place only “octoroons” were em- 
ployed, though the personnel manager was at loss 
to explain just what method was used in determin- 
ing them without considerable genealogical in- 
vestigation. Query as to the reason for this policy 
elicited the answer that it had always been the 
custom of the store. It may be remarked in this 
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connection that a relatively higher type of colored 
than of white girl is employed as an elevator 
tender under the existing situation. One half of 
the girls in this classification were high school 
graduates, one was a college graduate, and one 
had spent two years at a well known Western 
college. Six of the group had attended evening. 
business and vocational schools. The highest paid 
tenders received sixteen dollars per week but num- 
bered only three of the group. 

In most places, inexperienced girls were not 
employed. In other instances, girls were first 
taught to run cars, then examined at the State 
House in order to obtain their state license, re- 
newable each year, after which they were taken 
on as inexperienced workers, usually with a weekly 
wage of thirteen dollars. 

The next largest occupational group of the 116 
girls studied was found to include clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and typists. Combined they comprised 
twenty-five per cent of the whole. Together with 
the elevator tenders, the girls in clerical occupa- 
tions formed the most typical or modal wage 
group; 39 per cent of the total number covered 
in the study earning from $15—$20 per week. 
Four-fifths of the clerks and all of the stenog- 
raphers had completed high school. Two of the 
latter class held degrees of L.L.B. In addition. 
six of the stenographers and thirteen of the clerks 
had continued their education beyond high school 
graduation. 

The relatively large number of girls in clerical 
occupations who are herein described would seem 
to indicate that colored girls find employment 
quite readily in the business world. If the fact 
that these, in nearly all instances, are girls who 
are holding civil service! positions is taken into 
account, it is apparent at once that the number 
that they comprise in this study is no indication 
of a lack of prejudice against their employment 
in business establishments. 

Businesses owned and conducted by colored men 
were, for the most part, small and served a limited 
neighborhood where they frequently met the com- 
petition of the chain stores, As such, it was unnec- 
essary to employ more than one girl to keep the 
books, and in many cases the proprietor did his 
own bookkeeping. Colored men in the profes- 
sions, as a rule, employed colored clerical help, 
according to our data. In comparatively few cases 
were whites employed,? which is a direct con- 
tradiction of the statement of one school officer 
who felt that colored business and professional 
men more often engaged white clerical help, since 
“their white clients preferred to be served by the 
same.” 

Statements from managers of employment 
agencies and vocational guidance bureaus, es- 
pecially those connected with business schools, 
threw considerable light upon the employment 
situation for colored girls. The investigator found 
them from the stories * of the girls that most em- 
ployment agencies frankly said they did not serve 
colored girls. When colored girls were allowed 
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to register, nothing further was ever heard except 
in instances where the girl applying was not cor- 
rectly identified as colored by the manager.* 

Upon interviewing the employment agency man- 
agers, the reply to our question was invariably, 
“Yes, we would register colored girls, but none 
every apply”; or “Yes, we will register them but 
employers will not take them.” From two large 
business colleges, where colored girls are admitted 
only to the evening® classes the statement came 
that “colored girls were very difficult to place, and 
that the school made no attempt to guarantee them 
employment.” Though the discussion of admis- 
sion to private business schools is outside of the 
purpose of this inquiry, it does not have a bear- 
ing on the whole subject. To the investigator's 
question as to what had a certain well known busi- 
ness school’s experience been in trying to place 
colored girls, the answer was, “We do not try 
to place them at all, but that is only 25 per cent 
of the reason why we do not admit them to the 
day classes.” 

Of the entire 116 girls 6.9 per cent had at one 
time been bookkeepers or cashiers receiving a 
slightly lower salary than either clerks or stenog- 
raphers. With one exception all had graduated 
from high school, and half of the number had 
continued theired ucation further. 


We have already considered two groups which 
come under the “Domestic and Personal Service” 
classification, namely the elevator tenders and 
waitresses. The waitresses, hairdressers" and 
laundry operatives constituted a class which seemed 
on the whole little interested in the continuance 
of their education, few of the girls having gone 
beyond the second year of high school. Among 
the laundry operatives, however, there was a 
slightly greater interest in general educational 
preparation, one half of them having attended 
evening or business school. These operatives were 
all employed in a _ dyeing and _ cleaning 
establishment * operated by Negroes, a_ large 
part of whose business was laundry work for 
students. As operatives, they were, on the whole. 
quite above the average type usually found in 
this occupation,—younger, and more enterprising. 

There exist two other groups from which we 
could secure no statistical data. However, it was 
possible to collect certain general facts which we 
consider worth presenting. The ‘first of these 
groups includes colored teachers in the City schools 
who number approximately sixteen permanently 
appointed, and nine substitutes; salaries for 
permanent appointees ranged from $1290 to $2000 
a year. 

The second group is composed of graduate 
nurses. Again it was possible to secure only gen- 
eral facts with regard to their employment oppor- 
tunities. The following information was gained 
upon interviewing a member of their association: 
Half of the members of the association were grad- 
uates of class “A” hospitals outside of Boston.* 
Three of the 17 members had regular employment. 
two of these being Community Health nurses. The 
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third is at present the only colered nurse on the 
Registry of the Boston City Hospital, and the only 
one on any city hospital registry. 

Though a consideration of opportunities for 
the training of colored nurses is outside the scope 
of the present study, the refusal to allow colored, 
graduate nurses to register in any Nurses’ Registry 
has a direct bearing on the employment oppor- 
tunities of the group selected for study. The prac- 
tice of some of the nurses of registering at an 
employment agency as practical nurses, because of 
the conditions just described, did not, in the opin- 
ion of the nurse interviewed, help the situation. 
On the contrary, practical nurses thus underbid 
the graduates so effectively that the latter never 
secured employment. 

In contradiction to the opinion advanced that 
colored doctors might help by demanding only 
graduate nurses, the conclusion of this nurse was 
that “there is no field for private nursing by 
colored women in Boston.” 

College graduates numbered only six of the hun- 
dred and sixteen cases studied. Of this number 
three had received the degree of L.L.B., two of 
A.B.. and one of B.E.S. Of the girls receiving 
L.L.B.’s, one was a welfare worker and two found 
employment as secretaries. One of the latter sub- 
sequently left Boston to accept work in the South. 
This is, beyond question, what most colored girls 
who graduate from New England colleges are 
forced to do in order to secure employment. The 
majority of them become teachers in the Southern 
schools of their own race. 

In the investigator’s class at college, of the nine 
colored girls receiving degrees ranging from A.B. 
to Ph.D., all but one went away to secure positions; 
the last one found employment at the Boston Dis- 
pensary. This explains the exceptionally small 
number of college graduates included in this study; 
those who were graduates are working outside of 
Boston, and those still in college, obviously, have 
not yet tested their ability to find employment. 

Under the classification of “Professional Serv- 
ice, attendants and helpers,” a small number of 
colored girls is found, usually attendants in 
chiropodists’ offices. As in the case of the elevator 
tenders, there is a rather high type of girl in this 
occupation, Nearly nine per cent (8.6 per cent) 
of the 116 girls studied had at one time or other 
been employed in such a capacity. Two per cent 
were employed as attendants at the time of the 
investigation, and of the latter number all were 
high school graduates and two had taken business 
courses in night school. Though dressmakers made 
up a slightly larger class numbering a little over 
10 per cent of the entire group treated, they have 
a less significant bearing on the general employ- 
ment situation for colored girls. In_ reality, 
chiropodists’ attendants are more numerous than 
the figures would indicate. The relatively low 


number appearing are chiefly a matter of fewer 
schedules returned. Upon comparing the weekly 
wage of the two groups, again the figures (See 
Table I) do not represent exactly the situation; 
tips bring the actual weekly income of chiropodists’ 
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attendants to a much higher level. This is partial 
explanation of why such work is important in the 
general employment situation of colored girls. One 
of the attendants who had trained for a clerical 
position said in regard to her work, “Position not 
what I trained for, but the pay was more satis- 
factory than if I tried to follow up a clerical job 
that would be open to a colored girl.” 

A little over one-fourth of the entire group of 
116 were doing work which they had prepared for 
and expected to do; 23 per cent were in jobs other 
than they had trained for, and one half of the 
girls left the question unanswered. In the attempt 
to discover what sort of opportunities girls in this 
unanswered division had had to use their training, 
the group was analyzed as follows: 


Girls having 1 year of high school training: 


Embroiderers l 
Elevator tenders 6 
Mother’s helpers l 
Stock girls 1 
Waitresses 3 
Total 12 

Girls having 2 years of high school training: 
Clerks l 
Elevator tenders 3 
Hairdressers 5 
Waitresses 9 
Total 18 

Girls having 3 years of high school training: 
Chambermaids 
Elevator tenders 2 
Seamtresses 1 
Total 


Girls having 4 years of high school training: 
Stenographers, clerks, *” 


Elevator tenders 8 
Hairdressers 1 
Journalists l 
Linotype operators 1 


Total 24 


Here again elevator tenders outnumbered all 
other employees, an even larger number being 
found among high school graduates than in any 
other single class. The second largest group, 
clerks, stenographers, etc., were civil service ap- 
pointees, about whom the only available informa- 
tion was such as stated on the application blanks 
filed in the Civil Service Department at the State 
House. The above simple analysis of this group 
of 58 shows again that, barring the civil service 
and elevator jobs, colored girls have very few 
opportunities for other kinds of work. 


The question of how long a time elapsed be- 
tween the leaving of school or the completion of 
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training before girls found work is quite important 
for this study. Data collected showed that: 
16 girls secured work immediately 
2 girls secured work within 1 month 
14 girls secured work within several months 
7 girls secured work within 1 year 
6 girls secured work within 2 years 
1 girl secured work within 3 years 
1 girl secured work within 4 years 
The remainder returned no answers to this ques- 
tion. Of the girls who received work immediately 
after the completion of training or leaving school, 
three were hairdressers, one was a laundry opera- 
tive, and one a mother’s helper; work for which 
no special academic or technical training was 
necessary, except in the case of the hairdressers 
who had worked after hours in colored establish- 
ments while attending school. One City school 
teacher, two millinery apprentices, and a designer's 
apprentice,—the last three sent from Trade School, 
—also received immediate placement. Of the seven 
who received immediately clerical positions, five 
went to colored employers and two secured em- 
ployment through the kindness of influential white 


friends. 

The largest number of girls was placed after 
two to seven months. Of these there was a cham- 
bermaid, a high school graduate who went South 
as an assistant teacher in a rural school, a wait- 
ress, an artist, a mother’s helper, an elevator oper- 
ator, and an office attendant. Seven others received 
clerical appointments. The individual who re- 
ceived work after four years of waiting trained 
for case work and finally secured a position in 
that field. 

Quotations from the statement made in the “re- 
marks” section of the schedules may, however, be 
more valuable than the above analysis. State- 
ments from five cards have been selected as most 
representative. 

Ruth X ———., a civil service appointee, says, 
“I think it is a most disheartening task for a 
colored girl to find employment. It makes no 
difference how well equipped she is, if there is 
someone who is not of the colored race, she seems 
te get the preference nine times out of ten. It was 
almost two years after finishing high school be- 
fore I obtained my present position.” 

Janet Q ———, an L.L.B., remarks: “Looking 
for a position is most discouraging. They are not 
obtainable regardless of equipment and solely be- 
cause of one’s race. It finally results in most 
persons leaving for the South or West. I was at 
least two years before obtaining anything worth 
while.” 

Violet Z ———, also an L.L.B. and the young- 
est student to be graduated from her school, says: 
“The employment situation seems to grow more 
problematic and of major importance to those fin- 
ishing schools in Boston. Qualified, but there 
seems always to be an excuse ————”. 

Grace S ———, also an L.L.B. says that: 


“Finding employment is a great adventure if one 
has a sense of humor and is willing to suffer to 
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make a point. Even in the most menial jobs a 
colored girl has many difficulties and to obtain 
employment in specialized fields is an achieve- 
ment.” 

Another civil service appointee has a similar 
story to tell. She writes, “In answering requisi- 
tion from the Civil Service, there were no direct 
refusals but, ‘when I hear from the others.” or 
‘your name not near the top of the list,’ or ‘I'll 
send for you later,’ gave the same effect. Took 
examination six years, four examinations every 
year, before accepted. Usually among the first 
three on civil list.” 

To the question what kind of work do you wish 
to do in the future, the following replies were 
made: 

15 wanted to be stenographers. 

9 were satisfied with their present employment. 
5 wanted to go to business college. 

1 wanted to go to college and teach in the 
South. 

4 wanted to be trained nurses. 

The rest had ambitions ranging from becoming 
a domestic relations expert to securing work as 
a bundle or stock girl. 

As there were 116 girls included in the study 
and a total of 200 positions, counting all the jobs 
held by each girl, each girl averaged one to two 
jobs. This does not show remarkable turnover 
within the group, nor an unusual amount of shift- 
ing around. Blind alley positions, such as eleva- 
tor tender, in which 31 per cent of the girls were 
engaged, give no chance for advancement beyond 
a slight wage increase. One elevator tender has 
worked with a firm nine years. She is now called 
departmental secretary, but receives the same 
wages as the other experienced tenders. fifteen 
dollars a week. 

It is easy therefore to account for a general dis- 
satisfaction and an ambition to change their posi- 
tion for something better on the part of 92 per 
cent of the girls. Only the girls in clerical posi- 
tions were, on the whole, satisfied with their work. 

Seventy-one of the 116 girls reporting, stated 
how they secured their positions. The informa- 
tion given was as follows: 

Positions secured through: 


Boston School Committee | 
City appointments l 
Civil Service Examination ......... 
Employment bureaus 3 
Friends 33 
Newspaper notices 9 
Personal applications 15 
Urban League l 


Vocational Guidance Director scone 1 

It is immediately apparent that the majority 
of the girls who answered the question had ob- 
tained work through the more or less chance kind- 
ness of friends. The investigator, in interviewing 
the proprietors of colored employment agencies. 
found that the majority of those who registered 
eame for day’s work, work as elevator tenders. or 
as waitresses. On the other hand, rarely. if ever. 
did the manager receive a call for help outside 
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the Domestic and Personal Service Class, As the 
majority of white agencies “do not serve colored 
girls”, the correlation between the low number 
who obtained work through employment bureaus 
and the situation in both white and colored agen- 
cies is at once established. In the more desirable 
types of personal service, and in clerical positions, 
the number of potential applicants is large enough 
to make newspaper notices or calls at employment 
bureaus seldom necessary. 


In summary, attention is called again to the 
following facts. On the basis of the last position 
reported, we found that of the 116 cases studied 
of girls who had received one or more years of 
high school or college training, 31 per cent became 
elevator operators. One half of this 31 per cent 
were high school graduates. 

The next largest occupational group consists of 
clerks, stenographers and typists, who were 25 per 
cent of the whole, and of which four-fifths were 
high school graduates. Nineteen of this clerical 
eroup had had special business education and the 
majority of the entire clerical group were civil 
service appointees. According to the stories of 
the girls, white applicants are given preference 
wherever possible, regardless of examination rat- 
ings. But, since it is obviously not only difficult 
hut impossible to test the truth of this assertion 
at this time, the investigator is not disposed to 
emphasize it. The assertion gains significance, 
however, in that it is very generally made. We 
would add one group only to the two cited by her; 
namely, elevator tenders. 

In conclusion, it seems quite apparent that bet- 
ter organized methods of studying the means by 
which colored girls get employment are needed. 
In addition special agencies to make known the 
qualifications of colored girls and the services 
which they have to market are also needed. But 
this is but half the solution. The rest remains with 
white employers, 
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NOTES 

1The writer has listed 35 colored girls holding civil 
service, clerical and stenographic position, with a modal 
salary of $960 a year. 

“One colored owner of a large business had first em- 
ployed all colored help, and found them entirely satis- 
factory. He then changed his policy and employed both 
white and colored girls “since he served both white and 
colored clients and thought this a fairer business policy.” 

““I have been to nearly every white employment office 
in Boston, and have been told that the only positions open 
for colored girls were waitresses and elevator jobs. I have 
never been given a trial by a white employment office—.” 
Written statement of Julia This girl was a high 
school graduate, and had taken a two-year night school 
course in shorthand and bookkeeping, besides stenography 
and bookkeeping at Brudett College. At the time of in- 
vestigation she was an elevator tender. 

4“Employment agencies as a rule say they don’t serve 
colored. I registered in many and received soon after- 
wards a position as public stenographer with the ‘X’ 
Company where I made $20 a week. A friend went ajter- 
wards to these same agencies and was told they didn't 
serve colored.”—written statement of Helen M : 

5In one of these schools we asked if colored girls 
were admitted to the school and received immediately the 
answer, “Yes,” but the person interviewed failed to men- 
tion that colored girls could enter only the evening classes, 
as we subsequently learned from colored graduates of the 
school, and from one of the colored employees who was 
beginning her thirty-seventh year with the school. 

°All hairdressers discussed were found in colored 
beauty shops. 

7The proprietor here also employed both white and 
colored help, as a fairer business policy, since he had both 
white and colored patronage. 

8It is next to impossible for colored girls to get nurses’ 
training in Boston. The hospital, one for women and 
children only, which has formerly taken one colored girl 
in each class, is about to give up the practice, because of 
the extreme difficulty of arranging with affiliated hospi- 
tals training in the nursing of contagious, men’s diseases, 
etc., for its colored students. Since nurses can not be 
graduated without general nursing practice, the serious- 
ness of the situation is apparent. 

*The investigator feels that lack of employment of their 
own graduate nurses by colored doctors is due mainly to 
the fact that few colored families can afford ot pay for 
the services of such nurses. 

10Ten of these had taken commercial subjects in busi- 
ness schools. 


The Negro Sings of Winds 


By Georce Leonarp ALLEN 


paged call me! Ah, those never-ceasing winds! 
And they have called me through the cen- 
turies 
From those dim forests where the world begins, 
From golden, sun-kissed lands beyond the seas! 
Not bitter-breathing winds of ice and sleet, 
Not tranquil zephyrs, murmuring soft and low, 
But winds whose fierce caress is hot and sweet 
With passion pale men’s hearts can never know! 
Wild winds which whirled and danced across the 
plains, 
Which whistled through the lurid jungle morn, 
Which moaned among the hills their eerie strains 
Ten thousand years before the Sphinx was born! 
Strong winds which bore my fathers’ battle-cries, 


Which roused their hearts to love, or calmed to 


peace ;— 


They call me! and within my spirit rise 
Fierce yearnings aye, that cannot, will not cease! 


And over countless leagues of swirling sea, 

Through all the years, I've heard their wild re- 
frain, 

I’ve known the joy of their weird melody, 

The fierce, ecstatic tumult of their pain! 

And long as those impetuous winds shall blow, 

Though paler men may never feel their surge, 

My songs will bear their burthen! I shall know 

Their fervent, fiery passion and their urge! 

And though my spirit from that distant land 

A thousand miles, a thousand years may sever, 

I know those winds on that far, sun-warmed strand 


Will call me back forever and forever! 
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Types of Lovely Color 


Mrs. Clara Cahill Park, whose studies of Negro women 
o! the more intellectual and cultured type appear on this 
page, was educated as an artist, and thru her husband, 
Dr. Robert E. Park, the sociologist, has had more than 


the usual opportunity to study race types. 


The skecthes at the bottom of the page are studies of Mrs. 
Bertha Lewis, who is president of Chicago's Little Theatre. 
The sketch at the left is a type study of Mrs. Mamie 


Saunders. 


More of these sketches may, we hope. appear in OPPOR- 
TUNITY from time to time. 
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High Falutin’ 


By Pearv FisHER 


EW HASKINS, porter and soda fountain at- 

tendant in Greene & Scott’s Pharmacy, was in 
his glory. Both Doctor Greene and Doctor Scott 
were out, the errand boy was off for the afternoon, 
and Lew was in charge. He looked around the 
store. Yes, everything was in order. The cases 
had been dusted, the fountain was spotless, the 
chairs and tables were arranged with geometric 
precision. Assuring himself that nothing was 
amiss, he turned to survey his own lordly person 
in the mirror, 

He liked himself hugely, did Lew. His white 
coat was exactly like Dr. Greene’s. Yes, it was 
quite possible that customers might mistake him 
for the proprietor, or at any rate for the chief 
clerk. He was certain that none would suspect 
him of being merely a porter. He almost made 
himself believe that he was in fact the chief clerk 
helping out at the fountain in an emergency. With 
the thought, he straightened his narrow sloping 
shoulders, and smiled approvingly at the reflection 
of his yellow-brown, heavy-featured face topped 
with a mass of crinkly black hair stocking-capped 
into a semblance of a brush back. 

The entrance of two white men interrupted Lew’s 
self-admiration. They asked for the proprietor. 
With a skill born of experience he classified them 
as salesmen and, in his most proprietary manner, 
invited them to wait, whereupon the men ordered 
refreshments and seated themselves at a rear table. 
Having served them condescendingly, Lew was 
again left free to muse on his own sartorial im- 
peccability. 

“Hello, Lew!” 

Lew wheeled, his slouching figure suddenly 
rigid, eager— 

“Hello, Ossie! When did you get back? 

“Oh, the other day.” 

Osceola Pitts, known as Ossie, tall. white- 
skinned, blue-eyed, and blonde, insinuated herself 
on a high stool before the fountain. She was 
distinctly personable and knew it. Her silk frock 
fitted her with am air of careless, expensive ele- 
gance. True, her crossed legs displayed an undue 
amount of silken hosiery, her nails were rather too 
sharply pointed and too highly polished, and per- 
haps a trifle less rouge might have been used with 
hetter effect, but Lew saw in all this nothing to 
condemn. He saw only perfection—a perfection 
that he desired above all else to possess. 

“What's it to be this time?” 

“Oh, per usual.” 

Lew proceeded to make the sundae, piling in 
a double portion of ice-cream and serving the 
final concoction with elaborate care. He leaned 
over the counter towards the girl. 

“Missed you while you was away.” 

“That so?” 

“Yeah. Be home this evening?” 

“Got a date.” 


“To-morrow then?” 

“Sorry Lew.” 

“When, Sunday?” 

“Can't say, Lew. 
and I’m always away over the week-ends,” 
Ossie. 

“Oh, that’s what you always tell me here lately.” 

Lew became conscious of the fact that the two 
white men at the table in the rear were watching 
him. Certain that they couldn’t hear, he smiled 
broadly, glad of the effect that his familiarity with 
the girl was producing. 

Ossie finished her sundae, but Lew held her in 
conversation, trying to enveigle from her an open 
date. Laughing, the girl evaded, backing slowly 
toward the door. Suddenly, by some telepathic 
medium she became aware of eyes upon her. Other 
eyes—not Lew’s. Suddenly found herself staring 
into a tense, tight-lipped face, with eyes hard as 
spear points and as sharp—eyes that seemed to 
pierce through the present to some well remem- 
bered past. Eyes that questioned while they defied 
her to deny. A moment, speechless, confused, she 
stared back, then turned and hurried into the 
street. 

Lew, puzzled, watched her out of sight then 
slowly began putting the counter to rights. 

“I wonder,” he muttered under his breath. 

The men arose and approached Lew. 

“Sorry we can’t wait any longer,” 
We'll be back some other time. 

Still he hesitated. Leisurely he lighted a cig- 
arette and flicked the match away. 

“Who's the beautiful blonde?” he began trying 
to seem casual. Lew was instantly on the alert. 

“Huh?” 

“Who's the blonde beauty who just left?” 

“Oh, a customer.” 

“You seem to know her pretty weil.” 

“Oh, I know em all. They all kid with me.” 

“White?” 

“Huh?” 

“White or colored?” 

“How do I know?” 

“You know damn well.” 

Lew noted the loss of self-control and dared. 

“How do I know what she is or anybody? What 
are you? How do I know? I only know what you 
look like. Same with her.” 

Off his guard, the speaker blurted out, “Damn 
your insolence. But I’m hanged if I wouldn't like 
to know.” 

“Why you so interested?” 

“Because I hate my best friend to have a raw 
deal put over on him, even if he is —————_. 
If she’s a ————-. Well.” He left off short and 
followed his companion out of the store. 

Lew stood still a long time. 

“IT wonder,” he said again. 


I'm kinder busy these days 
parried 


said one. 


Two hours later, Lew still pondering on Ossie’s 
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hasty retreat, saw her come in and enter the tele- 
phone booth. 


Stealthily he slid behind the counter and up near 
the booth. She had not closed the door entirely. 
He heard her give the number, Calvert 4683. He 
moved away and busied himself ostensibly about 
the shelves. 

Ossie came out of the booth and stood before 
him. 

“Say Lew.” 

“Oh, ’s that you Ossie?” 

Ossie gave a nervous laugh. 

“Lew, er, did you see that ofay in here this after- 
noon?” 

“Huh?” 

“You know—when I was in here. 
sittin’ back there. 

“Oh, yeah.” 

“Did he—— did he say anything about 
ask anything about me?” 

“No,” lied Lew. “What would he be askin’ me 
‘bout you?” 

“Oh nothin’. I thought maybe—— that is he 
looked at me so hard I thought maybe he 
took me for somebody else. He didn’t say noth- 
ing?” 

“Nothin’ ’tall.” 

Ossie looked relieved. 

“So long, Lew!” 

“S’ long Ossie.” 

At nine o’clock Lew changed the white coat for a 
dark one, straightened his polka dot tie, put on his 
hat. and swaggered into the street, trying to stroll 
with the air of a gentleman of leisure out taking 
the air. 

Lew always walked the length of the Avenue 
before going home. The street was lined with 
rows of tall, red brick houses still retaining some 
remnants of a former glory. Houses once the 
abode of aristocrats, now become the dwelling 
place of their servitors. People sat on the low, 
white stone door steps, making the most of the 
occasional breezes that sifted through the sultry 
air. People sauntered along talking, laughing, 
whistling snatches of popular tunes. Lew was en- 
joying himself immensely. He idled on his way, 
peering at the strollers so as not to miss a chance 
of speaking. He liked to appear to know every- 
body, and was in no way disturbed that some to 
whom he bowed responded coldly and others not 
at all. 

From a house a short distance ahead came frag- 
ments of syncopation, the wail of a saxophone, 
the strumming of mandolins, the thumping of a 
piano— 

“Everybody loves mah baby, 

But mah baby don’t love nobody but me,” 
sang a husky voice above the instruments. 


Lew noted the house where the party was in 
progress, and stopped to glance through the open 
windows at the dancers clasped tight in each 
other’s arms, their bodies scarcely moving, their 
feet keeping up a rhythmic shuffle on the bare 
floor. None of the faces inside was sufficiently 
familiar for Lew to risk “breaking in” on the 
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party. Disappointed, he was about to pass on, 
when a man and a woman mounted the steps and 
rang. 

The door opened, and a wedge of light split the 
darkness. The man and woman were clearly visi- 
ble to the watching Lew before they passed inside. 
His face hardened. He dug his nails into his 
palms. 

“Had a date eh?” he muttered. ‘ A date with 
that damn black Matt Hicks. I ain’t good enuf fo’ 
you any mo’ since you got to wearin’ good clothes 
and goin’ roun’ with the high flyers. Matt Hicks 
eh! Who’s Matt Hicks any mor’n me? Nothin’ 
but a railroad porter crazy “bout every good 
lookin’ high yaller he sees. And they fall for him 
cause he’s good lookin’ and wears swell clothes 
and spends dough on ’em.” Even in his jealous 
rage Lew remembered with envy the stalwart fig- 
ure, the broad shoulders, the air of easy grace and 
poise that made Matt Hicks so popular with the 
women in spite of vague unsavory rumours con- 
cerning his amorous exploits. 

“Turned me down for Matt Hicks,” he muttered. 

Lew continued his way up the Avenue but he 
no longer smiled nor bowed. 

* * * * 

Saturday morning found Lew on hand at the 
store a half hour earlier than usual. He set to 
work at once, and before anybody else arrived he 
had finished his morning chores. He changed his 
blue porter’s apron for the white coat, and tak- 
ing the telephone directory began laboriously 
scanning its pages, all the while mumbling a num- 
ber over and over. But there were frequent in- 
terruptions, and it was past noon before his search 
was rewarded. Taking a worn memorandum from 
his vest pocket he wrote— 

Hugh Middleton, 
The Wellington Arms, 
Charles Street. 


Then he waited his chance. When the store was 
empty he slipped into the telephone booth. Nerv- 
ously he gave the number, Calvert 4683, and 
waited. A woman’s voice answered. Lew’s heart 
pounded at the familiar sound. He couldn't be 
wrong. That smoky softness was rather uncom- 
mon, 

In a high falsetto he asked for Mrs. Middleton. 

“Mrs. Middleton speaking,” came the response. 

Lew’s story was ready. All day he had re- 
hearsed what he would say. Hurriedly he went 
on. Would Mrs. Middleton care to look at a 
group of imported gowns that he was showing 
only to a few customers who had been recom- 
mended? His supply was limited. He'd like her 
to see them before the choice ones had been sold. 

The soft smoky voice was answering. If he 
came at seven o’clock she would be in. She was 
going out at eight. She'd be glad to look at the 
gowns. 

Lew hung up and mopped the perspiration from 
his face and neck. There was a malicious glint 
in the black eyes as he returned to his place at 
the fountain. 
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When the errand boy started out, Lew handed 
him an envelope. “Leave this while you're out,” 
he directed. The envelope was addressd to Mr. 
Matthew Hicks. 

But the boy had barely gotten out of sight when 
Lew began to have misgivings. He wished he 
hadn’t sent the note. Suppose he had been mis- 
taken? He had worked on such a slight clue. He 
had heard her call a number, had spent hours 
searching for that number, until he had located 
ii and the name under which it was listed. He 
could think of no reason why Ossie should be 
calling an exclusive white apartment house—no 
reason except—. He had taken a chance on 
calling up the number and she had answered. 
Ossie had answered. He had been sure at the 
time that it was she, but suppose he was wrong! 
That note. True it was unsigned and the hand- 
writing disguised—. 

“If you want to know where your high faultin’ 
high yaller gets her swell clothes and where she 
spends her week-ends go to The Wellington Arms, 
Charles Street at 8 o'clock,” he had written. 

Lew knew Matt’s boast that no nigger could get 
a woman away from him. Well, let Matt see her 
with an ofay. She would be going out about 
eight she had said. Lew knew Matt would follow 
the clue—would try to find out what it meant. 
Well let him feel what he, Lew, had felt. Matt 
was such a smart guy. He wouldn’t fly so high 
after he knew. And Ossie,—maybe, with Matt out 
of the running, Ossie might not be so uppish with 
a drug store porter. 

Evening came. Greene & Scott’s Pharmacy al- 
ways did a rushing business on Saturday night. 
Refreshments were not much in demand, and Lew 
was pressed into service to cater to the wants of 
the stream of customers that came in search of 
means for improving either health or pulchritude. 
They asked for every known tonic and pill; every 
cream, lotion, powder, pomade, and perfume on 
the market, and some that weren't. Lew usually 
enjoyed his Saturday prestige, but tonight he was 
ill at ease. How the time lagged! Nervously he 
watched the door and the clock longing for closing 
time. 

Then, vaguely into the penumbra of his con- 
sciousness, was borne the sense of a commotion 
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outside. A woman screamed. People went run- 
ning in the direction of the sound. Lew strode 
to the door. Half-way down the block a taxi had 
stopped. People crowded around it. Lew, strain- 
ing eyes and ears to catch the meaning of it all, 
dimly saw a form being carried into a house. At 
length the bystanders began to move away. Stray 
snatches of comment floated to him. 

“Oh boy!” 

“Tell you “bout cheat’n!” 

“Kinder bowled the old lady over.” 

“Wonder how bad she’s hurt?” 

“Old Matt sho’ did get her.” 

“Did he make a get-a-way?” 

“He didn’t miss.” 

The errand boy emerged from the crowd. Lew 
grabbed him by the shoulders. 

“What's the matter down the street?” 

“Miss Ossie Pitts is been hurt and old lady 
Pitts is tryin’ to die.” 

“Hurt? Miss Ossie?” Lew’s throat was dry. 
“Hurt? How?” 

“Some guy saw her out walkin’ with an ofay 
and slashed her with a razor.” 

“Slashed Ossie Pitts?” 

“Uh huh.” 

“Bad?” Lew tried to hide his agitation. 

“Oh, they say she ain’t hurt bad, but she’s 
sho marked for life. He got her right across the 
face. They give her treatment at the hospital but 
when they found she was colored they sends her 
home. When her Maw sees “em bringin’ er in all 
bandaged up she yells blue murder.” 

Lew’s hands fell heavily from the boy’s shoul- 
ders. Slowly he shambled out of the door and 
down the street. Only a few people now stood 
looking curiously at the Pitt’s house. From in- 
side came a woman’s sobs. Lew slouched against 
a lamp post, staring blankly at the lighted second 
story windows, oblivious of the presence of the 
by-standers—of their abortive attempts at humor- 
ous comment on the fracas. Ossie—marked for 
life—he hadn't thought—he hadn’t meant—God! 
His face worked painfully. 

The sobbing ceased. The lighted windows grew 
dark. Inside all was quiet. Outside only Lew 
kept watch. The Avenue had forgotten. — 


END 


October 


By 


OW gypsy fires burn bright in every tree, 
Now countless vagrant birds are winging 


south; 


The white roads beckon; and, unsought, yet sweet. 
Old songs of nomad days are in my mouth, 


I burn with every tree, I fly with every bird, 
In this gay, troubled time I play a changing part, 
And know some gypsy witch, with mystic skill, 


Has traced her crooked patteran across my heart. 
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Race Relations in the New South 


By Howarp A. Kester 


T has been clearly demonstrated that public opin- 
ion can be changed in regard to interracial re- 
lationships and many of us can testify to 


those changes. The white man 
is thinking about the Negro— 
trying to know something of 
him, for we have found that 
southerners know as little 
about the Negroes as it is pos- 
sible for one group living side 
by side to know of another. 
First then the white man is 
thinking and | mean to say that this is an achieve- 
ment. What are we thinking? First of all we are 
thinking of human beings and not of the members 
of a race. We are thinking in terms of a world 
wide human family which knows no color line. 
We are thinking of the infinite worth of human 
personality and the sacredness of every individual. 
We are thinking that this land of the Free shall 
no longer be a country in which twelve millions of 
its inhabitants are cheated out of their constitu- 
tional rights as citizens. We are thinking that this 
land cernot exist half slave and half free and be 
a burning torch of an enlightened and civilized 
people. We are thinking of the poverty of the 
colored man who is deprived of making his way 
in the world unmolested, and we are thinking of 
the white man who misled through custom, tradi- 
tion and prejudice is deprived of the enrichment 
that comes with the fellowship of young Negro 
men and women of America. We are thinking 
of the contribution the Negro has made to Ameri- 
can civilization and we are thinking of the still 
greater contribution that the race will be able to 
make when the economic, social, political and 
ecclesiastical chains that hold him back are un- 
leashed. We are thinking of the Negro as a com- 
rade, who has been unjustly transplanted to a for- 
eign land, who though no longer a stranger needs 
the hand of friendship and good will. We are 
thinking of the Negro as a man who has been mis- 
understood, discredited and despoiled of his rights 
who asks only that he be given a chance to prove 
his worth to the world—and not least to America. 
The question why are we thinking, logi- 
cally follows. There seems to me to be two main 
causes. First, there is a “New Negro.” The Old 
Negro has disappeared and a new creation has 
emerged upon the stage of history. The second 
arises from that disturbing and revolutionary ele- 
ment in our civilization that has often brought 
about significant changes in society, namely the 
religion of Jesus. Our Fathers, no less than the 
ancient scribes of Israel—lived by footnotes ap- 
pended to their Bible. Some dangerous radicals 
unearthed the original sayings of Jesus from the 
graveyard of theological dogma and brought to 
life again that ancient doctrine that has suffered 
innumerable woes from the hands of Christians, 
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The author of this article, a native 
| of the South, is Youth Secretary of the 
| Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

The article was originally an address 
delivered before four hundred students | 
'of both races at an interracial meet- | 


Teachers’ College, 


namely the Brotherhood of Man and the Father- 
hood of God. 

Thus many young men and women have ven- 
tured forth out of a desire to 
be human and brotherly. I do 
not say that it is easy for the 
young white man or woman, 
especially in the South, to go 
all the way in this matter of 
human relationships, but I do 
| say unreservedly that it is the 
"most rewarding and enriching 
experience any individual can have. Those of 
us who have been emancipated from the bonds 
of race prejudice and pride feel that a great 
light has suddenly fallen upon us and_ that 
a liberating force has opened to us bewildering 
treasures of new experience. There comes a sense 
of freedom as one walks in a fear-ridden world 
where the shackles of prejudice have fallen from 
about one. Many young men and women have 
testified of the joy that has come through this ex- 
perience and many are anxious for all people to 
have the same experiences. 

Going back to my first point, namely the emerg- 
ence of The New Negro, one could almost say that 
we were forced to think because of the impossi- 
bility of doing otherwise when faced by the splen- 
did young men and women who are leading the 
Negro race to ever higher and nobler achieve- 
ments. I can remember the surprise that showed 
itself in a good southern lady’s face a few weeks 
ago when I told her that my secretary was a 
Negro girl. She simply couldn’t believe that 2 
Negro girl could take dictation, operate a type- 
writer, and run an office as a white girl could. 
She had never heard of such a thing. You can 
imagine her surprise when I told her of Alain 
Locke, the author of The New Negro of Roland 
Hayes who has been hailed as one of the finest 
singers in the world, of Countee Cullen, the young 
poet, of Mrs. Bethune, of Paul Robeson, of James 
Weldon Johnson, of Du Bois, of Mordecai John- 
son and of George Carver who has won renown 
for his discoveries in the laboratory. This good 
woman had never known an educated Negro and 
this was news from another world. She had never 
heard of these men and of their achievements and 
she seemed bewildered to hear of them. Today 
we are meeting cultured Negro men and women 
here and there and are finding that in scholarship. 
in artistic ability, in athletics, in all that we call 
culture they excel. 

And now you will ask, what are we doing? 
It is one thing to think straight on a given 
problem but quite another thing to live straight. 
Somehow or other some of us can’t quite see how 
thought and action can be divorced. We feel that 
as a man thinks in his heart so he must live from 
day to day or the truth he thinks will perish and 
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die. Emerson has said that the hardest thing a 
man has to do is think. It is hard to think as | 
have already testified but it is infinitely harder to 
live what one thinks. Some of my white friends 
believe that we must practice what we preach and 
I mean to say we practice it. Sometime ago I re- 
ceived a letter from a young white girl in Mis- 
sissippi—where race prejudice is at its worst— 
who had given up her job as teacher in a re- 
spectable white school because she refused as 
she put it, “to break the unity of the world wide 
human family.” She had been forced to leave be- 
cause she treated Negro men and women with 
courtesy, called them Mr. and Mrs. and attempted 
to become intelligent concerning their problems. 
I know of a young girl in Louisiana who was 
told that if she attended the colored girls confer- 
ence for that part of the South she would not be 
admitted to the College the following year. It 
meant a great deal to this young girl to be forced 
to leave this College which was near her home 
where she helped support a widowed mother, but 
rather than go back on her devotion to a cause 
she attended the Negro Conference as a fraternal 
delegate. Such instances could be mulitplied if 
it were necessary, suffice it to say that there are 
many young men and women in the South who 
are making their lives coincide with their thinking. 
Students are not the only ones who are playing 
the game square and who are paying the usual 
price of social ostracism, accompanied by the 
loss of their jobs. I know several married men who 
have been forced to resign from places of high 
leadership because of their unwillingness to com- 
promise on the question of racial solidarity and 
equality. One man has a wife and three children. 
He was asked to resign his last position because 
he too, “refused to break the unity of the world 
wide human family.” So loyal has he been to 
this cause that few college presidents would con- 
sider him for a professor, he being, however, in 
great demand at student conferences all over the 
country. He was without a job all of last year 
and had no income. Just a few weeks ago I re- 
ceived a letter from him in which he told me that 
it had been necessary for him to sell his library 
in order to maintain his family through the sum- 
mer. One cannot be indifferent and cold when 
such things are going on about one. There are 
others, but why go on with the tragic story of 
man’s inhumanity to man. This story needs no 
interpreter. 

White students in all parts of the country are 
meeting their fellow students of the Negro race in 
forums, discussions, debates, etc. While I was 
a student at Lynchburg College we founded one 
of the first Interracial Councils in the South. It 
was first composed of two members, the President 
of the Y. M. C. A. at Lynchburg Seminary and 
College and myself. It later grew to four, then 


to five, then to a dozen or more and finally the 
interest was so great that the number coming from 
the three schools in the city had to be limited. It 
finally grew to be a city wide affair composed of 
student and non-student members of both races. 
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For the first time young southern white men and 
women met educated and cultured Negro men and 
women and for the first time understood the mean- 
ing of freedom. There are similar forums in 
Raleigh, N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Nashville and Knoxville, Tenn. These young 
people study the problems that are common to 
both groups and the white group comes usually 
to know for the first time something of the prob- 
lems facing Negroes of America today. There 
are many constructive things that can come out 
of these forums such as securing better housing 
conditions for the Negroes, more and _ better 
schools and play grounds for the children, better 
play for the teachers, better representation in civic 
affairs, more space and better representation in the 
local newspapers. 


Negro students are attending white student con- 
ferences in many parts of the South with gratify- 
ing results. I know of a young Virginian aristo- 
crat—who comes from an old family near Rich- 
mond, who attended a student conference in Vir- 
ginia near the Peaks of Otter. This young fel- 
low had no desire to meet the Negroes who were 
there as fraternal delegates. It so happened that 
on the second day of the conference one of the 
Negro delegates, coming in late for dinner, found 
all the seats taken except the one by this boy. There 
was nothing left for him to do but take this seat, 
which he did. They became engaged in conversa- 
tion which lasted an hour after everyone else had 
left the dining hall and when the delegate left for 
home, on the following day, this Virginia aristo- 
crat rode in the Jim Crow car with this Negro stu- 
dent back to his college. Of such is the partial 
story of interracial cooperation among students in 


the South. 


I say that these signs are hopeful—Public opin- 
ion is being changed and a new generation is ris- 
ing in the South that will understand and ap- 
preciate the New Negro. They will be future 
citizens and will wield an immense influence wher- 
ever they go. 


We are beginning to realize more and more that 
we all have the same fundamental problems to 
face—the same great questions to ask and answer. 
The whole civilized world is challenged today to 
destroy the institution of war. Many leading na- 
tions met this summer in Paris to sign the Kellogg 
treaties. 


On the fourth of August a small group of young 
people sailed from this city to attend the World 
Youth Peace Congress in Eerde, Holland. A 
Negro girl from the Mississippi delta, a white girl 
from Washington, a Negro boy from Kentucky, a 
white boy from Indiana and a Negro girl from 
New Jersey—Comrades of a single cause; these 
young people had forgotten their prejudices, 

This is emblematic of the days awaiting the race 
when it throws away its mantle of prejudice, fear 
and pride and stands forth naked, unashamed and 
unafraid to bare its body to the everlasting light 
of freedom and brotherhood. 
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National American Tennis Association 
Championships 


By Geratp Norman 


“Gee you in Bordentown,” the parting words heard se 

often for several weeks previous to the week ot 
August 20-25th. And why not? The National Champion. 
ships of the American Tennis Association were conductea 
at Bordentown, New Jersey, during that week. 

The Manual Training Institute is one of the few ideal 
places for staging an event of such wide importance, and 
one that commands the interest of the entire Negro popu- 
lation of the country. The situation on a bluff overlooking 
the Delaware River, its beautiful and spacious campus, 
its wooded lawns, attractive dormitories and well-built 
courts serve to make conditions as ideal as possible fot 
accommodating players and enthusiasts from every section 
of the United States. 

The Tournament in itself was one of the best conducted 
by the Association. There were two distinguishing fea- 
tures which stand out in a most favorable comparison, and 
which in a way eclipse the record of the previous year— 
the entry fees were doubled, with slight diminuation of en- 
trants and the playing exhibited was of a much higher 
caliber—the best in the history of the Association from 
the Juniors up to the Men’s Singles event. 

The lists contained many champions of their respective 
sections, as well as five former National Champions in 
Men’s Singles, such as Tally Holmes, Sylvester Smith, and 
Ted Thompson of Washington, D. C.; Edgar G. Brown of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Eyre Saitch of New York City. 
There was also Reggie Weir, New York’s Junior Cham- 
pion, and two former Women Champions in Miss Isadora 
Channels of Chicago, Ill., and Miss Lulu Ballard of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The local champions included James Stocks, Cham- 
pion of California, Dr. E, Downing, Southern Champion. 
Richard Hudlin, Southeast Champion, Mrs. L. Wade, New 
York’s Champion and Miss Eunice Brown, Southeast 
Champion, the two latter in Women’s Singles. 


The above players, along with many others represeut- 
ing the best colored talent of the country, exhibited a 
brand of tennis, that would command respect in any 
tournament, outside of the National Championships at 
Forest Hills. 


The Finals between E. G. Brown and T. Thompson 
staged on Saturday afternoon before a brilliant gathering 
of over a thousand spectators, was halted by rain, after a 
few games had been played. The following morning play 
was continued on a wet court with Brown in top form. 
His strokes were deep and well placed, and to the sur- 
prise of all, he had no difficulty in returning Thompson's 
sliced drives on his back hand. Ted played good tennis, 
but Brown was once more playing a carefully planned 
game. He passed Thompson, if he came to the net, and 
repeatedly bested him in the many driving duels. Brown 
lost the first set 6-3, then won the next two. Thompson 
came back and won the fourth, but it was his last great 
effort, as Brown, playing craftily and with confidence, won 
the fifth and deciding set with little trouble. He had 
regained the National Championship after a lapse of 
four years, and with it, the valuable three-leg Trophy 
donated by Dr. B. M. Rhetta of Baltimore, 


Junior Singles—This event proved as interesting as any 
other, owing to the fact that these youngsters display a 
brand of tennis equal to, if not better than most of the 
seniors as a group. They stroke exceedingly well, have 
splendid form, plenty of pace and speed, and exhibit cre- 
ditable style in handling their rackets. They are the 
champions of the near future and bear watching. 


Reggie Weir of New York proved the king of them all, 
as he went through the tournament without losing a set. 
He defeated A. Walker, of Baltimore, a most promising 


youngster of 14 years, in the finals 6-1, 6-4, 


Manual Training and Industrial School at Bordentown, New Jersey. 
Host to the Tennis Tournament 


William R. Valentine, Principal, 


f 
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Dr. H. Stanton McCard, Honorary 
President 


The Tournament on the whole was a most successful 
one in every way. It is the only National athletic event 
among Negroes, and it attracts players and spectators 
from all parts of the country. The demand for accommo- 
dations on the campus of the school was so great, that 
although over four hundred people were provided for in 
advance, on Saturday before the Tournament every room 
had been reserved. The overflow was sent to Bordentown 
village, Trenton, Philadelphia and nearby towns. 

The entertainments provided were of the highest order, 
and society came in large numbers from Washington. 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, Trenton, 
Newark, Chicago and many other centers to witness the 
matches and enjoy the festivities. The big A. T. A. Ball 
or Friday night was a gala event, and served as an ap- 
petizer for the Finals on Saturday. Unfortunately the 
rain spoiled a beautiful setting, and what promised to be 
one of the greatest in the history of Negro Tennis, 

Much credit is due Mr. Valentine, the principal, and 
his able chairman, Lester B. Granger, for the adequate 
preparations made. Dr. D. I. Hoage, the one and only 
Referee, with his assistants, Dr. W. Wright and Dr. Costa. 
performed wonders in concluding the Tournament in spite 
of adverse weather conditions. 

The Annual Meeting on Monday evening, marked the 
passing from the office of President of Dr. H. Stanton 
McCard of Baltimore. He had been the leader for twelve 
years, and under his guidance. the American Tennis Asso- 
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Eugene Kinckle Jones, Treasurer J Mercer Burrell, Secretary 


ciation rose from obscurity to national importance. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of his unselfish devotion 
to the advancement of tennis among colored people, and 
he leaves the office with the gratitude and respect of all 
who know of his work and deep interest in the game. 
He was honored by election as Honorary President. 


The new executive is Dr. J. L, McGriff of Portsmouth, 
Va., who has proven his ability in the development of 
tennis throughout the South and Southeast. He is also 
one of the best players, being No. 7 on the ranking list 
for 1927 and a former Doubles Champion. Dr. McGriff 
is genial, friendly, popular and well known throughout 
the tennis and professional world. He is responsible for 
the donation of the great “Merrick Trophy” for Inter- 
sectional play. 


The delegates voted to hold the 1929 Tournament dur- 
ing the week of August 19-24th, and selected Bordentown. 
N. J.. as the place for the next National Championships. 

Officers elected as follows: Honorary President, Dr. 
H. Stanton McCard, Baltimore, Md,; President, Dr. J. L. 
McGriff, Portsmouth, Va,; First Vice-President, Mr. Les- 
ter B. Granger, Bordentown, N. J.; Second Vice-President. 
Miss Laura V. Junior, Philadelphia, Pa.; Executive Sec- 
retary, Mr. Gerald F. Norman, Flushing, N. Y.; Secretary, 
Mr. J. Mercer Burrell, Newark, N. J.; Treasurer, Mr. 
Eugene K. Jones, New York City; Asst. Exec, Secretary, 
Mr. A. E. MacDowell, New York City. 
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Brack Democracy. By H. P. Davis. Lincoln MacVeigh; 
the Dial Press. $5.00. 
Bua DEMOCRACY, according to the advertisement 


printed on the jacket and according to the author's 
own words in the introduction, purports to be a general 
history of Haiti from the discovery of the island by Colum- 
bus in 1492 to the present day. One-half of the book sur- 
veys in a most panoramic manner the various political dis- 
turbances and revolution down to 1915, the year of the 
American intervention; and the rest is occupied mainly 
with a recital of the benefits accruing from participation 
of the United States in Haitian affairs. The reader does 
not get far into the book before he understands that Mr. 
Davis’ thesis is that self-government in the one indepen- 
dent nation in the western world which is distinctly Negro 
has been after more than a century of effort a lamentable 
failure. The title was evidently chosen with a feeling of 
sarcasm. For the aim of the entire work is to show that 
the blacks in Haiti are not capable of democracy. 

Any American who does not content himself with 
empty rationalization for the sake of soothing his preju- 
dices will be unconvinced by Mr. Davis’ argument. A 
cultured Haitian could approach democracy in the United 
States with the same thesis and arrive in many possible 
ways at the same conclusions. Indeed, Black Democracy 
suggests that a series of books might be written from the 
precise point of view employed by Mr. Davis on every 
country in which democratic government has been tried. 

Throughout the half of the book which surveys the 
pasi of Haiti Mr. Davis works as a historian. He has an 
abundance of facts at command. and he ushers them in 
without ceremony, at times with such lightning tempo that 
the reader is made breathless in order to follow. It is 
ezsy to see from almost the beginning that the rushed 
narrative is only leading up to a defense of the American 
intervention. The facts, chosen only to bring out the 
delirium and chaos in Haitian history, are all convenient 
for the thesis. The main emphasis is on the autocratic 
personality of leaders and their methods of stirring up 
revolutions. Even in the case of Toussaint [Ouverture. 
there is doubt left as to whether the universally accepted 
hero, “First of the Blacks”, might not have become as 
despotic as his successor Dessalines if Napoleon had not 
inveigled him through treachery to his death in a French 
dungeon. The following statement regarding the fates of 
the presidents of the republic of Haiti before the Amer?- 
cans came in 1915 suggests the theme around which Mr. 
Davis makes the survey: 

“In one hundred and eight years, 1807-1915, twenty-four 
executives held office. Seventeen of the twenty-four were 
deposed by revolutions, two of whom were murdered. Five 
of the twenty-four died in office, one at least by poison, 
one in the explosion of his palace, one on the eve of his 
overthrow by revolutionists. Two only of the twenty-four 
were allowed to retire peacably from office; eleven of the 
twenty-four served for less than a year each. The six 
predecessors of President Dartiguenave (the first president 
elected after the American intervention) averaged only a 
little more than eight months each. Eight only succeeded 
in maintaining themselves in office for a period equal to 
their elected terms.” 

If it is granted that much is told regarding Haiti while 
it was under the control of such varied and fickle gov- 
ernments, it must be admitted that much more is untold. 

In the second part of the book. where Mr. Davis is 
avowedly the propagandist, his sins of omission are even 
greater. Nothing is made of racial temperament, nor of 
the fact that the European contribution to Haiti's civiliza- 
tion is Latin and not Nordic, nor of the continued annoy- 
ance which the island has suffered in recent years from 
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the imperialistic schemes of the great powers. That the 
Haitians have profited from the more stable peace which 
they have enjoyed since the American intervention, that 
they have been benefitted by the development of better 
roads and better hospitals and better schools, that they 
have learned some Jessons from the Americans, there is 
reason to believe. However, there is more to the picture. 
As Mr. Davis implies in his rather gloomy cencluding 
chapter, entitled “What Should Be Done”, the Haitians 
cannot yet as a nation undersatnd the clubbing and the 
coddling which they have received from America. If 
they are ever left alone long enough to comprehend the 
economic urge back of the intervention, some historian 
might arise among them to write of Haiti as he has seen it. 
He should be one whose heart has been wrung with in- 
dignation at the spectacle of his proud and willful people 
exploited in the name of modern imperialism. He should 
call his book White Democracy. When it is written, those 
Americans who do not know the difference between Haiti 
and Tahiti, for whom Mr. Davis admits that he writes, can 
compare it with Black Democracy. Not until then can 
they hope to get a true idea of the history of Haiti since 
1915. Vernon Loggins. 


ADVENTURES OF AN Arrican Staver, the Life of Captain 
Theodore Canot, by Brantz Mayer, Edited by Malcolm 
Cowley. Albert and Charles Boni, New York, 1928 


$4.00. 
HEN Alfred Aloysius Smith stumbled on the stoep 
of Ethelreda Lewis and told the tale which became 
a “best-seller” in the guise of Trader Horn, he revived a 
method that had once been vivid, effective, and soul- 
stirring. This mode of procedure had met with such suc- 
cess in former periods that novelists had begun to fabricate 
their Ethelredas and their Aloysiuses, Of recent in- 
stances we recall Sir Rider Haggard’s She and Pierre 
Benoit’s L’Atlantide. As a consequence, when there ap- 
peared the Adventures of an African Slaver with the 
alluring sub-title, “Being a True Account of the Life of 
Captain Theodore Canot, Trader in Gold, Ivory & Slaves 
on the Coast of Guinea: His Own Story as told in the 
Year 1854 to Brantz Mayer and Now Edited with an In- 
troduction by Malcolm Cowley”, many readers and some 
reviewers doubted the very existence of Mayer and Canot. 

A visit to any well equipped library, however. would 
have dispelled all uncertainty on this score.  Brantz 
Mayer did, in 1854, write Captain Canot, or Twenty Years 
oj an African Slaver. That the book acquired some popu- 
larity is evinced by its publication in both English and 
French. Nor was this wide-spread interest entirely for- 
tuitous. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, on the stage and in print. 
was touching the heartstrings of New England mothers 
and goading the truculence of Southern Cavaliers. The 
Whig Party had just died of its attempt to “swallow 
slavery” in the insidious Kansas-Nebraska Act. Who 
would deny that the appalling naiveté of Captain Canot 
helped to swell the numbers of the then embryonic Re- 
publican Party? 

For no one can read the extraordinary career of this 
pirate without being convinced that even the would-be 
kind-hearted master and trader lost all his vaunted hu- 
mane attitude when his pocket-book was at stake. Sir 
John Hawkins, Elizabeth’s Sea-Dog of Devon had a re- 
minder in his cabin “Serve God Daily”—and kidnapped 
slaves from Portuguese vessels. Captain Canot boasted 
substantially as did the Bible-reading Captain in Benét’s 
John Brown's Bedy: 

“And yet we treat ’em well enough. There's no one 

From Salem to the Guinea Coast can say 


They lose as few as I do.” 
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\nd yet, indeed. For the story of the Middle Passage 
at its best causes a shudder even today. We read, al- 
vost with horror, that 
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“The slaves were laid on their sides, spoon-fashion, the 
bent knees of one fitting into the ham-strings of his neigh- 
bor. On some vessels, they could not even lie down; they 
spent the voyage sitting in each other's laps. , . . The 
stench was terrific. A British officer testified that one 
could smell a slaver ‘five miles down wind.” Or as Benet’s 
captain tells the mate and us: “The trade’s no damn per- 
fume-shop.” 

It is not to be wondered at then that on one trip 136 
out 747 perished. The voyages on which three out ef 220 
succumbed must have been rare. Sometimes, indeed, the 
entire cargo was permitted or forced to disappear in order 
to save the few traders and sailors on board from falling 
into the clutches of cruisers searching for slavers. If 
the reader's imagination can not grasp the conditions un- 
der which the Middle Passage was effected, the pictures 
of Miguel Covarrubias will relieve him of all necessity for 
snifing. puckering his brow, and closing his eyes. 


It has been stated that when the profits in a given trade 
rise as high as thirty per cent, no municipal or interna- 
tiepal law can stop the commerce. The bootleg “racket” 
is, of course, a case in point. How, then, could the stub- 
born determination of England, the !uke-warm jinterest of 
the other European powers. and the relative indifference 
of the United States prevent a trade, outlawed as it was. 
when the profits on a single trip exceeded one hundred 
per cent? After purchasing a vessel, fitting it out, pay- 
ing wages, buying the cargo to be exchanged for slaves, 
paying hush money to get away from Cuba, bribing the 
Spanish officials in Havana to close their eyes while the 
slaves were being landed, and taking care of all other 
expenses amounting to a grand total of $39,980.46, the 
owners had a net balance of $41,43854. There is little 
wonder that shipowners and traders convinced themselves 
so easily that they were “on the Lord's business”, 


Mr. Cowley has, on the whole, followed the original 
text of 1854. As so often happens, however, when a book 
of this kind is edited, the passages omitted constitute 
from our point of view some well worthy of inclusion. 
This is particularly true of the account of Canot’s visit 
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tv the Bager tribe. Upon arriving among them, Canot 
expressed his surprise at finding all of his goods intact, 
Thereupon the proud African chief stated, very simply: 


“The Bagers are not Sousous, or Mandingos, or Fou- 
lahs, or white men, for goods of a stranger not to be safe 
in their villages. We work for a living; we need little; 
the big ships never come up the river this far, and we 
know neither how to rob our guests nor make war to 
sell one another to the whites.” (From the French edition, 
p. 146.) 


While the present editor has by no means deleted in- 
dications of African nobility, intelligence, and devotion, 
this direct testimony of honesty and of the refusal of an 
African tribe to engage in the slave trade would have 
made as pleasant reading today as it did three-quarters 
of a century ago. 


In spite of this omission and of the expurgation of the 
story of the trip of Lunés, Canot’s body-servant, to London, 
the Adventures of an African Slaver is chock-full of hair- 
raising escapes, sociological studies, and historical back- 
ground. It, therefore. is a noteworthy contribution to the 
literature of that inglorious period from 1808 to 1865. 
Only persevering minds will read a scientific history like 
Du Bois’ Suppression of the African Slave Trade. Those 
who prefer humor, pathos, thrills, suspense, and diver- 
sion in their history will avidiously pursue the picaresque 
adventures of Don Téodore, cabin-boy, deserter, derelict, 
privateer, “Mongo of Kambia”, Mr. Gunpowder, the “Cap- 
tain-General and Ambassador Extraordinary of all the 
slavers on the African coast.” The story, indeed, is told 
in such an entertaining way that we find ourselves urging 
Canot on, praying for his escape, and suffering his agony 
with him. Yet, we do not need to be vindictive to en- 
joy the retribution that comes to him in ‘the loss of his 
plantations and his apparently utter débacle until he ap- 
pears on the wharves of Baltimore to tell his tale to Brantz 
Mayer. He did not live to be feted by “convivials” as did 
Alfred Aloysius Smith. On the contrary, the curse of 
slavery that had spelled ultimate ruin and degradation for 
Don Téodore was within six years to engulf the Southern 
States in a mael:trom from which they have not vet re- 
covered, 


Raviord W. Logan, 


Miustration by Miguel Covarrubias 
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THe WonperruL ErHiopiaNs OF THE ANCIENT CUSHITE 
Empire, By Drusilla Dunjee Houston. 


‘The Ethiopian is a great race probably the oldest. 
It is @ race that does not die out under adversity. 
when other races are sullen or despairing and turn to 
self destruction these people cheerfully press on. 
When they think the way is blocked they turn aside to 
pick flowers along the pathway of pleasure. . . . This 
race which we in ignorance despise built the eternal 
pyramids of Egypt and laid the foundation of the 
civilization of the historic ages. . . . Its institutions, 
customs, laws and ideals were the foundation upon 
which our modern culture was laid. . . . The Wonder- 
ful ‘Ethiopians—wrought mightily for mankind and 
built the foundations of civilization true and square 
in days of old.” 
XALTED words, ennobling thoughts, iconoclastic 
propositions, these. More specifically, they constitute 
the text, the central concepts, the guideposts of an heroic 
academic effort, which in its major purpose, it is feared. 
is destined to fail. It is with deep regret that one dares 
to say as much of a work so nobly conceived, so laboriously 
wrought as is most certainly true in the case of Drusilla 
Dunjee Houston’s Wonderful Ethiepians of the Ancient 
Cushite Empire. It would be a mistake, however, to assume 
that this prediction of failure implies that the fundamental 
thesis of this book is not true or that the toil that has made 
it possible is labor gone astray. For it is a fact that its 
author’s major contention that the Ethiopians were once a 
mighty people and the masters of a far-flung empire are 
quite sound; and in giving to the public her version of this 
little known story, Miss Houston has rendered the cause of 
truth a valuable service. 


But notwithstanding this, there are certain errors both 
of omission and commission in the work which must be 
taken into account, and it is these that prompt the judg- 
ment that the book will not fulfill the authors more am- 
bitious aim, namely to make convincingly clear the Ethio- 
pian background of most ancient and modern cultures. 
The following analysis, it is felt, will reveal the justice of 
this position. 

The central theme of the book is that Ethiopia was in 
ancient days, the seat of an indigenous civilization, re- 
markable alike for its great antiquity, its high develop- 
ment, and its foreign influence. That is to say, the con- 
tention is made that in Ethiopia it was that the oldest 
civilization of mankind first came into being, and that 
it was from this center that went forth the peoples and 
the cultural influences that in later times gave rise to 
the oldest civilizations in Egypt, Arabia, Chaldea, Media, 
Persia and India. In justification of this daring contention 
the author cites hundreds of quotations from scores of 
authors, both ancient and modern who have committed 
themselves more or less definitely to similar points of 
view. On the whole, for there are a few exceptions, her 
citations are from authorities of recognized worth, hence 
there is but little criticism that may be made of her on 
this score. The weakness of her work resides then, not 
in the lack of authenticity of the evidence and opinions 
cited, for their quality on the whole is good. The principal 
difficulties are, first, that not enough of such sustaining 
matter has been included; and second, the methods em- 
ployed in the arrangement of the data made use of, are 
not in keeping with the procedure required by the ap- 
proved standards of historiography. The general result is 
that the story in its totality is not as convincing as it might 
or should have been. 

Recent archaeological, anthropological and_palaeonto- 
logical research, supplemented by a renewed study and 
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new interpretations of certain ancient literary sources, h ., 
supplied an abundance of evidence which seems to inc- 
cate that Ethiopia and her environs were indeed the an- 
cestral homeland of many of the peoples and the fountain- 
head of much of the culture that figured in the first great 
civilizations of historic antiquity. But to review adequate- 
ly and to utilize successfully this mass of material is a 
most difficult task, It not only requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of the procedure, the technique, and the nomenclature 
of several rather specialized branches of science, but also 
considerable training or skill in the art of selecting, ar- 
ranging and interpreting facts. A casual grouping of a 
series of opinions and quotations from authorities, no 
matter how eminent, is not sufficient. It is just here that 
the author has fallen short in the task she has essayed. 
Instead of being in an ordered and logical sequence the 
opinions and evidence made use of by our author are 
put together in a more or less irregular and patchwork 
manner, with the result that the outlines of the story are 
not as clear and distinct as they might have been. A 
lack of familiarity with, or an inadequate regard for many 
valuable sources is also clearly evident. For example, 
little or no note seems to have been taken of the reports 
of several archaeological expeditions summarizing the re- 
markable discoveries made in Ethiopia, Egypt and_ the 
Near East especially during more recent years. The work 
also suffers from the employment of certain terms and 
concepts which have long since been outlawed by scien- 
tific historians. To be specific, the author seems to im 
pose great trust in the Mosaic Cosmology and _ the 
genealogical history of man as set forth in the Book of 
Genesis—a_ position which few reputable students would 
have now the hardihood to defend. 

It is impressions and observations such as these that 
have prompted the assertion that failure lies in wait and 
will eventually overtake this unselfish and courageous ef- 
fort in behalf of truth. But be it remembered that it 
is only in its broader and more ambitious aims that suc- 
cess for this heroic attempt is to be denied” In its more 
modest role of passing on inspiring bits of historic truth, 
it has a future that is bright and secure. 

William Leo Hansberry. 


Wipe Fietps. By Paul Green. Robert McBride. 
AUL GREEN’S latest book is a collection of short 


stories dealing with the white and black tenant farm- 
ers of North Carolina, the common folk of the coasted 
plains. This brilliant young dramatist’s poignant lyrical 
studies of the Negro, particularly, in In Abraham’s Bosom, 
White Dresses, In the Valley and that exquisite little 
comedy, The No "Count Boy, have made his name known 
and loved the country over second only to Eugene O'Neill. 
Ar authentic poet records the epic sufferings of these ob- 
scure heroes of the soil, for Paul Green can justly claim 
the Latin poet’s comment about himself: 
“All of which I have seen, 
And part of which I have been.” 

He writes of this life with a true dignity and an almost 
scriptural simplicity. And yet it is not merely beautiful 
prose writing that distinguishes this book. It has also 
substance. 

The reader will go back more than once to such stories 
as The Cornshucking, a story of first love; to The Lost 
Ford, a story of a hard working Negro tenant farmer who 
buys a Ford and whose troubles begin; and to the etude 
Fare Thee Well which is the leave taking of a white 
man from his mulatto sweetheart. In this last is the touch 
of consummate art which marks the true dramatic poet. 
His dialect throughout is at once phonetic and easy to 
read. Here is a book to be read and enjoyed. 

Mayer Portner. 
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HE National Miners’ Union, recently organized in Pitts- 

burgh as a protest against John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers, has elected William Boyce, a Ne- 
gro, as its Vice-President. Lovett Fort Whiteman, long 
identified as the most outstanding colored person in the 
Communist group in the United States, is running on the 
American Workers Communist ticket for Comptroller of 
the State of New York, All the while, the dominant labor 
group continues to discriminate against Negroes. Every 
union which denied membership to Negroes ten years 
ago, with possibly a single exception, still denies them 
membership. In spite of the change in sentiment on the 
part of Negro workers and their leaders, who now look 
with more favor upon collective bargaining than ever be- 
fore, nothing is done to encourage Negro participation save 
an occasional sporadic attempt to organize colored work. 
ingmen when some issue is at stake. Indeed, the unions 
have been as adamant as capital in keeping the Negro on 
the fringe of the labor market. 

That this has been ruinous to labor has been proved 
often when strikes have been won with the help of Negro 
workers. In the shift of races and nationalities which took 
place in the Pittsburgh district between 1924 and 1927 
one company employed 3,704 non-union Negro miners in 
the latter year as against 586 union Negro miners in 
1924. The American white miners which included a large 
percentage of native born of foreign parentage dropped 
from 4,234 to 2,865. 

The American Federation of Labor might well follow 
the example of the forces outside of the Federation that 
have worked for the unionization of colored workers. A group 
of Negroes and whites in New York formed the “Trade 
Union Committee for Organizing Negro Workers.” The 
y. W. C. A. through its inter-racial and industrial groups 
and its slogan “Unity in Industry” has brought to both 
white and colored girls a sense of identity of interest that 
has been good for orthodox labor prejudice. Bryn Mawr 
now admits Negro girls to its summer classes of workers 
and Brookwood Labor College has had a conference on 
Negro labor. The Pullman porters have made friends for 
labor where hostilities had been openly voiced and received 
support in circles that once worked to keep Negroes out of 
unions. A petition signed by officers of several influential 
organizations was presented to President Green asking him 
to appoint a colored executive to adjust differences arising 
in connection with Negro members, and to work for their 
entrance into the various national and local bodies that 
exclude them. When funds were not available an offer 
was made to raise half of the salary and expenses for 
this purpose. 

When the probability of adherence to the radical move- 
ment was once called to the attention of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, its President 
remarked that he did not fear Negro alignment with it 
because of the traditional loyalty of the race to American 
institutions, At that time, a group of colored union work- 
ers in Kansas City whose demands had been denied at an 
American Federation of Labor convention. had been moved 
to inquire whether the Communist movement or the Ameri- 
can Federaiton of Labor offered the logical vehicle for 
the aspirations of Negro workers. 


Heretofore the Negro worker has had the choice of two 


loyalties—organized labor and the employing group. To 
this is now added a third—the radical wing of the labor 
movement. 


An interesting release has just been issued by the De- 
partment of Labor. From it we learn that the United 
States government employed on June 30th of this year 51,- 
282 colored men and women who received an aggregate 
salary of $64,483,133. This represented an increase of 
29.342 persons since 1910 and an increase in salary of 
$52,026,373. Next to the post office the largest number was 
in the Water Department which had 5.914 while the Navy 
and the Treasury employed 5.427 and 5,407 respectively. 
Only five other offices employed as many as 500. We are 
not told what these workers do. but when we see that 
in the employ of the Chief Co-Ordinator is only one Negro 
who receives $75.00 per month and one in the office of the 
United States Railroad Administration whose salary is 
$1,020 a year and seven who work for the United States 
Shipping Board whose combined salaries are $7,560 a year 
it is not dificult to guess what Negro workers are doing 
for Uncle Sam. The 5,914 employed in the Water De- 
partment receive an average salary of less than $1,000 
per year, and the average for the entire 51,882 is less 
than $1.250 per year although there are included in this 
number 25,380 Post Office employees many of whom get 
$1,800 or $2,100 a year. 

But, we make a plea for all workers of the government 
who for the year 1924 received a per capita salary of 
$1,456.91, Perhaps private capital would do more for 
its workers if the United States’ millions were divided 
more equitably among employees of the government. ‘ 


The new Dunbar National Bank located in New York's 
colored Harlem at 150th Street and Eighth Avenue 
opened its doors September 17th. There was genuine pride 
in the countenances of an overflowing curious but grateful 
group of well-wishers that attended the formal opening. It 
had been said that this institution. a demonstration of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s interest in the economic de- 
velopment of Negroes, would give employment to pro- 
ficient young colored men and women. The rumor was 
not without foundation for they were there in the capacity 
of tellers, clerks, stenographers and guards. 


This is not merely an opportunity for jobs for Negroes 
but a practical plan, conceived by its founders to be such, 
for the training of young men. and women in business. 
But it will prove the truth or falsity of a theory so often 
advanced; namely, that the business which gives jobs to 
Negroes will profit from their dollars and cents. There is 
a good deal of money in financial institutions to the credit ; 
of colored organizations and individuals. Will it be banked 
hereafter where the members of their race get positions 
commensurate with their ability or will it remain where it 
is? Here is an opportunity to make Mr. Rockefeller’s 
exception the rule to be followed by chain stores, filling 
stations and all kinds of competitive businesses in Negro 
neighborhoods. 


T. Arnold Hiil. 
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GOIN’ HOME, by Ransom Ripeout 
Presented by Brock PEMBERTON at the Masque Theatre 
with the following cast: 


Slim (U. S. Military Police) Irwin 
Bill (U. S. Military Police) Ralph Cullinan 
Lise Barbara Bugakov 
Sergeant Durant (of the French Army).........drvid Paulson 
Corporal Picot (of the French Army).Alexander Zaroubine 
Commandant Juneste Georges Renavent 
Israel Du Bois, (husband of Lise) .000...Richard Hale 
Tom (Negro soldier). Brevard Burneit 
Luke (Negro soldier) Leo Badey 
Major Edward Powell of the A. E. F, ......... Russell Hicks 
Samba Saar, (a Sengalese Soldier) .............Clarence Redd 


Jake Seifiert C. Pyli 
Bill F. Barclay Trigg 
ferdinand J. Accov: 

William Maxwell 


Frederick D. McCoy 
harles H. Brown 
Chuck (Negro soldier) Charles Benjamin 
Banjo Eph. .......... Fred H. Jennings 
.Thomas Moseley 


Jim, (a deserter) 


Personally I do not care 


It all depends upon 
what you want when you 
go to the theatre as to 
what you will think of 
Goin’ Home. If you are 
of the class that takes 
their drama seriously and 
looks to it for solutions 
of social ailments then 
you will find plenty with 
which to disagree in this 
prescription for the color 
problem with _ specific 
complications of  mis- 
cegenation. Given the 
symptoms in _ post-war 
France of a New Orleans 
Negro married to a mer- 
cenary French girl, and a 
white American Major in 
whose service the Negro 
had been in America, de- 
ceiving the Negro with 
the ever friendly wife, we 
are offered a solution in 
the Negro’s fidelity to the 
white man rising upper- 
most and his killing of 
his own best friend, a 
majestic Senegalese to 
save the Major's life. The 
wife is thrown in the dis- 
card and the strange pair 
is last seen goin’ home. 

All intensely race con. 
scious people, both white 
and black, will object to 
this verdict. The whites 
because the Major, typical 
Southern gentleman and 


high officer in the Ameri- 
can Army, has a much lower code of honor than the 


black man be betrays. The blacks because Israel Du Bois. 
New Orleans Negro, winner of the Croix de Guerre, cited 
for bravery for stopping runaway horses, makes such a 
fool of himself over a French harlot, kills his best friend 
to save the Major who had made him cuckold and leaves 
France where he was attaining a semblance of manhood 
to return to servitude under the Major in New Orleans. 
There will also very probably be a strenuous objection to 
the frequent use of the word nigger but that is beside the 
point. The play ends with the word comraderie flung about 
the stage with great abandon but after the foregoing 
events it should deceive no one, 


From “Goin” Home,” drama of the Negro Soldier in France, 
now playing in New York City. 


to consider Goin’ Home 
in the light of a solution 
for social ailments but ra- 
ther as a tale of the ex- 
periences of individuals. 
Though this consideration 
greatly broadens the field 
of credulity, one cannot 
but hear the several false 
tings in the psychology of 
the play. I cannot believe 
that Du Bois intended to 
kill his Senegalese friend. 
but rather that he was 
aiming at the Major when 
he shot.; I cannot trust 
this comraderie at the end 
[ marvel at the success 
the Major's indiscre- 
tions. I consider the out- 
come improbable. As a 
tale of the experiences o! 
individuals, it is poorly 
told, there being a lack 
of continuity that leaves 
one wondering how cer- 
tain things come to pass. 
However, a great deal 
is compensated for by the 
acting, which on_ the 
whole is good. The best 
scene, in my opinion, i- 
the second act where the 
colored doughboys pile in- 
to Lise’s cafe and celeb- 
rate their last night on 
French soil. Their singing 
is good and their comedy 
amusing. Richard Hale. 
who does Israel Du Bois. 
the American Negro husband to Lise, turns in a fair piece 
of acting but to me the most enjoyable thing about him 
was his singing. Mr. Hale, who is white, is preeminently a 
singer and has given quite a few concerts. I cannot help 
but feel that his part could have been done better by a 
good Negro actor and that the box office wou'd have bene- 
fited therefrom. Barbara Bugakov. who does Lise, which is 
incidentally the only female part in the whole play, must 
awaken memories for more than a few ex-service men. 
Russell Hicks’ performance as the Major is praiseworthy. 
a five piece Negro orchestra placed in a theatre box 
entertains between the acts. They and the Negro doughboys 
received most applause. Dorothy Peterson. 
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Paul Rebeson’s tempo- 


rary suspension from 
membership in Actor's 
kquity Association — a 


suspension which makes 
Rebeson unavailable for 
American appearance — 
brings tne tollow-. 
ing statement from flo- 
renz Ziegheld: 

“My only reason for 
producing a second com- 
pany of “Show Boat’ was 
the fact that I counted 
upon Paul Robeson as a 
tremendous attraction who 
would have made the twin 
company certain to play 
to capacity for a year at 
least. He was the first 
principal engaged for the 
original “Show Boat’ com- 
pany at the Ziegfeld 
rheatre and | let him go 
to London to sing for Sir 
Mifred Butt at Drury Lane. He was to return to me for 
‘he twin ‘Show Boat’ company but now that Equity’s sus- 
pension has eliminated him from my cast and prevents 
him from returning te this country to work under my con- 
tract I have to abandon my plan of another “Show Boat’ 
production which would have given employment to 160 
artists. | had already signed many principals all of whom 
feel that Equity’s suspension of Paul Robeson has worked 
them a great injury. I believe that second companies have 
killed the read cities but if | could have brought Robeson 
back for “Show Boat’ I would have gone ahead and pro- 
duced the ‘twin company” being certain that in this in 
stance the road would accept this musical play as heartily 
as New York.” 

Frank Gillmore, Executive Secretary of Equity comments 
thus: 

“It was with considerable regret that I read a letter 
from Mr. Florenz Zicgfeld, which was printed in the Cast 
and Forecast column of The World. 

“Mr. Ziegfcld appears to believe that Equity should 
have been governed in its decision as to Paul Robeson by 
the number of persons who might or might not have 
been engaged to play with him in a second company of 
‘Show Boat’, and that a manager employing 150 actors 
was deserving of more consideration than one in whose 
cast there might be only ten. 

“Mr. Robeson was signed to a run of the play contraci 
by Miss Caroline Dudley in January, 1928. Depending 
on his services Miss Dudley obligated herself heavily in 
engaging players and preparing the book and score of 
an all-Nezro revue. It was for failure to fulfil this con- 


tract that Mr. Robeson 
was suspended by the 
Council of the Actors 
Equity Association. 

“Tne policy of the Act- 
ors’ Equity Association 
has been consistently that 
its members must observe 
the conditions of their 
contracts as completely as 
the managers, And that 
policy has been enforced 
whether the manager was 
long established and pow- 
erful or a newcomer to 
Broadway. 

“The suspension of 
Paul Robeson was a mat- 
ter of simple justice and 
not a personal thrust at 


Mr. Ziegfeld. If the po- 


From “Goin” Home,” drama of the Negro Soldier in France, tential members of this 
now playing in New York City. second “Show Boat’ com- 


pany disagree with the 
council their disagreement 
has not been manifesi to their association.” 

it is to be remembered that Robeson was the first Negro 
to be a seaior member of the Equity; Juhn Gilpin being 
tu.e first Negro junior member. : 

Beiore her departure for Europe M:s. Paul Robeson ex- 
plains for Kobeson himself in the Amsterdam News: 

“In March Mr. Robeson took the role of Crown in 
“Porgy”, bu. found it too much of a strain on his voice 
to siag above the other singers in the storm scene. He left 
“Porgy” and signed an Equity contract with Florenz Z.eg- 
feld to appear in Sir Alfred Butts London -run of “Show 
Boat” in Drury Lane. 

“The contract w.th Z-egfeld stipulated that Mr. Robeson 
would be permitted to release himself from it when the 
time came to appear here in Miss Dudley's revue. And if 
he was not to appear in the revue Mr. Robeson was to 
continue with Mr. Ziegfeld, was the understanding. 

“The actor's vocal experience in “Porgy” caused a serious 
doubt to enter Mr. Robeson’s mind in regard to his ap- 
pearance in the revue where, it was now revealed, the 
singing of the blues song would probably injure his voice. 

“Then, also. Mr. Robeson was most unhappy over the 
prospect of singing the spirituals in a revue and that to 
do so wou'd react unfavorably upon his state of mind and 
thus deprive his audience of his best efforts. 

“A cable was sent to Miss Dudley in July, stating Mr. 
Robeson’s intentions and offering to buy the contract from 
Miss Dudley. The producer declined Mr. Robeson’s offer 
and insisted that he present himself for rehearsal.” 

Equity listened to Mr. Robeson’s story sympathetically 
it is reported, but the suspension was inevitable under the 
conditions 


“The Chip Woman's Fortune” 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


UMBER 26 of the Occasional Papers published by the 
Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund is entitled “A 
Decade of Negro Self-Expression,” compiled by Alain 
Locke, and has a foreword by Howard W. Odum. Mr. 
Locke has given as complete a bibliography of Negro 
expression in the past ten years as one may expect to 
find, and his paper should be especially helpful to stu- 
dents and those interested in race relations. 


From a recent study conducted by the Research Depart- 
ment of the State University of North Carolina the fol- 
lowing data is taken: 

Of 1,036 Negro convicts in thirty-three North Carolina 
prison camps none had received the equivalent of a high 
school education, and only three were rated as of high 
school grade. Thirty-four per cent of these convicts were 
found totally illiterate, and eighty-three per cent unable to 
read newspapers. Of the illiterates 268 were boys of school 
age, between fourteen and twenty years. 

Of 800 white convicts studied in the same survey, seven 
were found to have the equivalent of high school gradua- 
tion; twelve were rated as of high school grade, and five 
as of college grade, but none as college graduates. 

The study was made by Professor Jesse F. Steiner, and 
Roy M. Brown, and covers all the more important phases of 
the chain gang system. No conclusions were drawn from 
the report, but students of the race problem point out that 
it brings out at least two important indications: (1) Prior 
failure to enforce the compulsory education law, and (2) 
a close connection between ignorance and crime showing 
evidence of the value of Negro education in promoting 
good citizenshtp. 


In discussing the exhibit of work by Negro artists held 
ai the International House in New York last winter, “F. 
L. K.” writing in the September Survey Graphic says: 

Some disappointment was expressed that this assembling 
of Negro work gave no more of the special experience and 
psychology of the Negro than it did. . . . Where, asked 
those spectators avid for something new in the world, is 
the evidence of slave ancestors, of social tribulations, of 
strange religious expressions? 

This demand on the Negro artist and writer is yet an- 
other kind of exploitation; certainly it is absurd to expect 
Negroes brought up in an American world, in all sections 
of that world, young—the prize winners, for instance are 
all in their thirties—taught in white schools and academies, 
to make a unique contribution as a matter of course. The 
night life of Harlem as seen by Winold Reiss and Covar- 
rubias enters their lives no more than does Broadway the 
lives of white artists; slavery is as remote as the European 
experiences of the grandparents of most of us. 

This ‘s, moreover, a practical problem. Artists must sell 
in order to test the value of their work, if not for that 
most fundamental reason—to make money. In a white 
world they must sell mainly to whites, and the desire to 
know the Negro mind intimately is felt still by only a smali 
minority. Luckily, and this is one of the purposes of the 
Awards, that number is steadily growing. Distinctive Ne- 
gro art will come in time.” 

The awards referred to are the Harmon Awards for 
Distinguished Achievement in Fine Arts Among Negroes, 
The second annual exhibit of Negro art will be held 
at the International House January 3-15, 1929, 


Among the nations which have formally signified their 
intention of adhering to Secretary of State Kellogg’s multi- 
lateral treaty for the abolition of war, there are three 
Negro governments: Haiti, Abyssinia and Liberia. 


J. Finley Wilson has been elected Grand Exalted Ruler 
of the Elks for the seventh consecutive time. The 29th 
annual convention of the I. B. P. O. E. W., held in Chi- 
cago late in August, was one of the most colorful of the 
summer's events. 

Atlantic City was chosen as the meeting place for nest 
year. 

The East Tennessee Student Inter-racial Commission 
composed of students from two white and two colored 
schools—Maryville College, the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville College, and Morristown College—is preparing 
to put on during the coming college year the most effective 
program in its history. Regular monthly meetings will 
be held at which matters of interest and importance to 
the members will be dealt with, and efforts will be made 
also to work out an educational program that will react 
the entire student bodies of the several schools interested. 

Last year the Commission, convinced that better trans- 
portation facilities should be provided for colored people 
in Tennessee, took the matter up with the general pas- 
senger agents of all the railroads operating in that state, 
requesting more consideration in the matter of waiting 
rooms, cars and conveniences. Courteous replies were re- 
ceived from all the roads, assuring the Commission that 
earnest attention would be given to its request. The group 
also brought ot Maryville and Knoxville Colleges during 
the year Prof. George Carver, famous Tuskegee chemist, 
who was heard with great delight by practically all the 
students and faculty members of the two institutions. 

At the 33rd annual session of the National Medical 
Association Dr. T. S. Burwell was chosen president and 
Dr. L. A. West, president-elect. Dr. W, G. Alexander 
cf Orange, New Jersey, was elected general secretary. 

Dr. Burwell is a graduate of Lincoln University and 
Jefferson Medical College, and has practiced medicine for 
more than twenty years in Philadelphia, where he is con- 
nected with the staffs of Jefferson and Douglass hospitals. 
He is active in civic affairs and fraternal life. Dr. Burwell 
was one of the initiators a few years ago of what has come 
to be an annual rite—the pilgrimage to the grave of John 
Brown on the anniversary of the abolitionist’s birth. 


The National Bar Association, whose membership is 
made up of Negro attorneys throughout the country, met 
in its fourth annual convention at Chicago, August 2-3 
Attorney C. Francis Stratford of Chicago was elected 
president, succeeding Homer G. Phillips of St. Louis. 
Memorial services were held in honor of the late William 
C. Matthews, former Special Assistant United States Attor- 
ney General. 


The Imperial Council of The Nobles of the Mystic Shrine 
held its annual session in Columbus, Ohio. All officers 
were re-elected, Imperial Potentate Caesar J. Blake, head- 
ing the order for the eleventh consecutive time. 

Delegates from 26 states and two foreign countries at- 
tended the 29th annual session of the National Negro 
Business League in New York, August 15-17. One of the 
features of the convention was an exhibit of products 
from Negro manufacturing enterprises and merchandise 
handled by Negro dealers. The League voted to begin 
publication in November of this year, a monthly magazine 
devoted to business. 

The roster of the delegates to the convention included 
nearly every prominent Negro business man in the coun- 
try. The keynote of the meeting was the need for coopera- 
tion among the business men, and to this end a ten year 
program of activity for the League was outlined and 
heartily approved. 
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Dr. R. R. Moton and Albon L. Holsey of Tuskegee were 
unanimously re-elected president and secretary respectively, 

The National Negro Bankers’ Association will convene 
in Louisville September 12, with twenty officials of Negro 
banks in attendance. Wilson Lovett, president of the First 
Standard Bank of Louisville, and J, O. Blanton, president 
of the American Mutual Savings Bank of the same city, 
will be hosts to the convention, 

Major R. R. Wright, head of the Metropolitan Bank 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia, is president of the 
association. Mr. Lovett is the secretary. 


The stockholders of the Atlanta Life Insurance Com- 
pany at their last annual meeting, elected Norris B, Hern- 
don as president-treasurer of the company to succeed his 
father, the late A. F. Herndon who was founder of the 
Company. Young Herndon is well acquainted with the 
work, having served as vice-president and cashier of the 
concern for quite a while. He is a graduate of Atlanta 
University and Harvard University. 


The Southem Aid Society, an industrial insurance com- 
pany with home offices in Richmond, Virginia, has been 
chartered to operate in the State of New Jersey. The 
Society, which has hitherto operated only in Virginia and 
the District of Columbia, does annually a gross business 
of $1,000,000. 


White citizens of Durham, N. C., have subscribed $50,- 
000 to supplement a state appropriation of $100,000 for 
an administration building to be erected at the North 
Carolina College for Negroes, located in that city. It is 
said that a large portion .f the sum was contributed by a 
philanthropist of Durham who requested that his name 
should be withheld. 


A Juilliard fellowship in music has been awarded to 
Olivia Lexine Howse, a graduate this year of Fisk Univer- 
sity. Miss Howse will continue her studies at Fisk. 

The year’s scholarship to Radcliffe College, offered by 


the Delta Sigma Theta Sorority. was won by Eulalie C. 
Shamberger, also a graduate of Fisk. magna Cum Laude. 
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Miss Shamberger plans, after completing her course in 
comparative literature at Radcliffe, to study abroad, spe- 
cializing in oriental literature, 


The United Negro Welfare Council of New London, 
Connecticut on August 19 opened its new community 
house consisting of four assembly rooms, club room, 
kitchen, tea room and office. 

More than a hundred persons visited the house on the 
opening day, including representatives of the mayor's 
office, the local chamber of commerce and the Y's. Mrs. 
Sadie D, Harrison is executive secretary of the welfare 
council. 


Protests from Negro and white citizens of Louisville 
led the county authorities of Jefferson County, Kentucky 
to cancel an engagement of the Ku Klux Klan for the 
use of the armory. A large rally had been planned by 
the Klan, and arrangements had been made for the use 
of the armory, a spacious building located near the center 
of the city’s downtown section. 


Word comes from Liberia that the new government hos- 
pital has been dedicated. Among the nurses on the staff 
are three native young women who received their training 
in the United States, and a Negro physician educated in 
Europe. The hospital is open to all, regardless of color. 


July 1 marked the end of the convict leasing system in 
the state of Alabama. Convicts were formerly let to em- 
ployers of labor by action of law officers. A majority of 
those affected were Negroes. The inevitable abuses attend- 
ing such a system led the state legislature to take action 
to abolish it, and the attitude of Governor Bibb Graves 
was in no small way responsible for this significant reform. 


Phi Kappa Delta is a national honorary forensic fra- 
ternity. Kendrick Grobel, senior in Yankton College. was 
invited to become a member. Shortly before initiation 
Grobel declined the honor. He had discovered that the 
fraternity excluded Negroes from membership. As a pro- 
test against this practice Grobel declined to join. 
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Joseph L. McLemore 


Three Negroes have been nominated as candidates for 
the United States House of Representatives. Oscar De 
Priest in Illinois was designated by the Republican organ- 
ization as a candidate to succeed Martin B. Madden, de- 
ceased. 


The next one to be named was Joseph L. Me- 


Lemore of St. Louis. Mr. McLemore was nominated by the 


Democrats in the twelfth Congressional district of Mis- 
seuri which comprises a part of St. Louis in which it is 
sad that 65 per cent of the vote is Negro. He will oppose 
Congressman L. C. Dyer, Republican and author of the 
Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill which has several times been 
presented to Congress 


The Republican organization in the twenty-first. con- 
gressional district has named Edward A. Johnson to run 
for Congress from this district which includes a large 
part of Harlem. Mr. Johnson was elected in 1917 to 


Edward A. Johnson 


Ocroser, 192; 


Oscar DePriest 


the General Assembly of New York, be:ng the first Negr 
to sit in the legislature of the state. 


Daniel M. Jackson has been appointed to succeed Ed 
ward H. Wright as a member of the Hlnois Commerce 
Commission, This body is one of the most influential ot 
the state governmental agencies, having the power to regu 
late rates of public utilities. The members receive an 
annual salary of $7,000. 


Mr. Jackson is a successful business man of Chicago. 
and has long been active in Illinois and Chicago politic- 
Mr. Wright is resigning from active politics because ot 
it health. 


Frederick M. Roberts has been nominated for a sixth 
term in the California Legislature to represent the 74ti 
assembly district, located in Los Angeles. Mr. Roberts i- 
editor and publisher of the New Age-Dispatch, a Los 
Angeles newspaper. 


WHO’S WHO 


EOLYN C. KLUGH'’s study of employment opportunities 
in Boston of colored girls was submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Science in Community Organization at 
Simmons College School of Social Work in Boston. 
Massachusetts. 


PEARL FISHER is a teacher in the New York City pub- 
lic schools. She comes of a writing family. Her 
brother, Dr. Rudolph Fisher, recently has had pub- 
lished his first novel, “The Walls of Jericho.” 


HOWARD A. KESTER is the Youth Secretary of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. His aritcle has been 
developed from a talk given this summer at an Inter- 
racial Meeting held at Teachers College, Columb‘a 
University. 


GERALD NORMAN, who lives in Flushing, Long Island. 
is the executive Secretary of the American Tennis 
Association. 


Cur reviewers this month, wiht one exception, are profe- 
sors: RAYFORD LOGAN is at Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, VERNON LOGGINS is at New York Univers- 
ity, and WILLIAM LEO HANSBERRY is at Howard. 
MAYER PORTNER is a New Yorker, who ha- 
written a play about Negro life. 


Although DOROTHY PETERSON’S activities have led 
her into the realm of Spanish literature, her major 
interest is the Negro theatre. 


T. ARNOLD HILL as the Director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations of the National Urban League 
can well interpret labor conditions in this country. 


Our poets come from the ends of the earth: ISABEI 
NEILL lives in Yakima, Washington; and GEORGE 
LEONARD ALLEN in Lumberton, N. C. 
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Correspondence 


We are indebted to Mr. John E. Moyer, a subscriber to 
OrrorTUNITY, who spent many hours in the library search- 
ing for the song Wake Nicodemus, requested in our June 


pumber: 


WAKE NICODEMUS! 


Nicodemus, the slave was of Ajrican birth 

And was bought for a bag jull of gold. 

He was reckoned as part of the salt of the earth 

But he died years ago very old. 

‘Twas his last sad request so we laid him away 

In the trunk of an old hollow tree. 

“Wake me up,” was his charge, “at the first break of day 
Wake me up for the great jubilee.” 


Chorus 


! The “Good Time Coming” is almost here, 

It was long, long, long on the way. 

Now run and tell Elijah to hurry up Pomp 

And meet us at the gum-tree down in the swamp 
To wake Nicodemus, the slave. 


He was known as a prophet—at least was as wise 

For he told of the battles to come. 

And we trembled with dread when he rolled up his eyes 
; And we heeded the shake of his thumb. 

Though he clothed us with fear, yet the garments he wore 
Were in patches at elbow and knee. 

ind he still wears the suit he used to of yore 

As he sleeps in the old hollow tree. 


—I+cie 


Nicodemus was never the sport of the lash 

Though the bullet has oft crossed his path. 

There were none of his masters so brave or so rash 

As to face such a man in his wrath. 

Yet his great heart with kindness was filled to the brim 
He obeyed who was born to command, 

But he longed for the morning which then was so dim— 
For the morning which now is at hand. 


‘Twas a long, weary night—we were almost in fear 
That the future was more than he knew. 
’Twas a long, weary night, but the morning is near 
And the words of our prophet are true. 
There are signs in the sky that the darkness is gone, 
There are tokens in endless array, 
While the storm which had seemingly banished the dawn 
Only hastens the advent of day. 

Words and Music by Henry C. Work, 

Published by S. Brainard’s Son. 

Gentlemen:- 

The lines of the song printed on Page 182 of the June 
issue of your magazine are from one of the old minstrel 
songs called “Wake Nicodemus” bv Henry C. Work. It can 
be found in the volume of “Negro Minstrel Songs” edited 
by H. T. Burleigh and published by G. Schirmer (3 East 
43rd Street, New York City) in their Household Edition 
of songs. 

I used to sing the song a great deal 25 years ago— 
though it was more popular fifty years ago. 

Very truly yours. 
H. T. Burleigh. 

P. S. I think a Victor record of the song is also 
available. 


Van Vechten Award 


The Jury for the 
VAN VECHTEN AWARD 
of $200 for the best signed contribution published in 
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during the year 1928, 
announced in the January issue 
is composed of the following persons: 
JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 
editor of the 
Book of American Negro Poetry, the Book of American Negro Spirituals 


and author of 
God's Trombones, and The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man. 


HENRY GODDARD LEACH, Editor of the Forum Magazine 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
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THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 
17 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Vv 


“If there were no such agency as the Urban League we would have to 
organize one. Happily it exists, and is but one of many which are engaged 
in similar work in other American cities with national headquarters in 
New York. It expresses most efficiently that gospel of neighborliness 
which we are so fond of preaching in these columns, and which in all of 
its varied forms of manifestation should have the support of people who 
think in terms of good will.”—Cuicaco EvENinéG Post. 


a 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, Chairman 
LLOYD GARRISON, Treasurer 
EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, Executive Secretary 


East India Hair Grower SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 


IF USED REGULARLY 


Will Promote OFFER 


a Full Growth 
of Hair, Will | 
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HAIR 
GROWER 


If you are | 

bothered with 
Falling Male, Enclosed please find $1.00 for a ten months 

ing Scalp, or new subscription to OPPORTUNITY. 

any Hair 

Trouble, we 
want to you to 

try a jar of Date 
East India 


MME.S.D.LYONS 
Hair Grower. 
The remedy contains medical properties that go to 
the roots of the hair, stimulates the skin, helping 
nature to do its work. Leaves the hair soft and . 
silky. Perfumed with a balm of a thousand flowers. Street 


The best known remedy for Heavy and Beautiful 
Black Eyebrows, also restores Gray Hair to its 


Hair. (Journal of Negro Life) 
IF YOUR 
— | WITH ITS ADDED FEATURES 
WIRY TRY | 
EAST INDIA | 17 Madison Avenue New York City 


Natme 


cathe” Can be used with Hot Iron for City State 

ie: Price Sent by Mail 50c. Postage 10c. 
1 Pressing Oii, 1 Face Cream and Directions for the latest books and publications relative 
for Selling, $2.00. 25c Extra for Postage. te the Negro you desire to purchase. 


8S. D. Lyons, 316 N. Central Ave., Oklahoma City, Ok. 
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